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ILLIJSTEATED 

POPULAR EDUCATIONAL WORKS, 



WARD, AND LOCK, 158, FLEET STREET, 

LONDON. 



Measre, WARD and LOOK have much pleasure in announcing that tb.ej have just 
purohaaed the Copyrights of many of the Valuable iLLnsTEiTEn Educatiosai. Works 
lately published from the office of tho Illustrated London Neois. The New Editions of 
these Popular Books have been moat carefully revised, and in their present state 
arrive aa near perfection aa possible. It ia the intention of the present proprietors of 
these Educational Booka to continue the Series, and they have afready made arrange- 
ments to this efTect. 

Tho object of the Publishers is to supply a Series of Illustrated Volumes, adapted 
both for Schools and Private Study, which shall be accurate and complete teKt-books, 
and at a price viithin the reach of eocry one. 

The old system of instmotion, by which the names of things oniy were presented 
to the mind of the pupil, has been long admitted to have been imperfect and unauc- 
1 oeaaful. With the young it ia necessary to apeak to the Eye, as well as to the Mind — 
to give a picture of an object as weil aa a deaaription; and the adoption of such a 
plan of tuition is not only far more effective than that which is confined to words, but 
IB at tho same time much less irksome to the teacher, and more pleasant to the pupil. 
A ereater interest is excited, and the repreaentation of the object remaina clear and 
distinet in the mind of the child long after tho verbal description has passed away. 

The volumes will be, aa far aa practicable, uniformly printed; but each will be 
oompleta in itaelf, forming a distinct and perfect work on the subject to which it 
relates. The preparation of the volumea will be confided to eminent men in eaeh 
department, and to skilful artists. 

tnralDlBHiiiK''' ■■Opllra,-' end "Attronoiny."— Jforafn^ Adveniser, Seftetaber -dOi, IS63. 



iclmcf iif a IsUir from the Kbt. T. Wilkinsob, ITtr UaJBl^s Inipeelor of Schools, adartueS U Ihi IM 
Froprillors of the "Ultutraltii Educational flood."] 

StANWCS VlOABAGE, CAKLiau!, JaB. ISlli, 1855. 
Dbau SiKfl, — I beg ki offer von my aincere acltnowledgment of yonr kindness in sending nii 

1 „. i>,,i., "^(.y are indeed valuable adcU^na to onr Educational Helps, and 1 shal 

□ throughout my YSrioas tonia of inapection. 

1 am. Dear SEra, yours very trnly, 

T. WILKINSON. 



le parcel of Books. They are indeed valuable 
ibJBillure ■..>.— -i- .- - 



THE ROTAl PICTURE ALPHABET 

Of Homonr and l>roll Moral Tales ; or, Wards and their Meanings Illustrated Imperial ICmo, 
beanlifnlly illitatrated with 24 Page Engravings by Luke Luiker. Coloured letters, and 
wrapper in two coloura, Is. Coloured plates, 2s. 

gS' Lou I.I1IHEK, Ue ce1ebu(B^£jriegj*Qdj^^^^^9La moat cbonalnK A^Bbot Book, Uiat wUl 
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Containing 10,000 more "Words than Walker's Dictionary 

WEBSTER'S 

POCKET PRONOUNCING 

DICTIONARY 

OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE ; 

Condensed from the Original Dictionary by Noah Webster, LL.D. With Accented Yocabnlaries 
of Classical, Scriptural, and Modern Geographical Names. Revised Edition, by William 
G. Websteb (Son of NoAii Webster). Royal 16mo, cloth, gilt, 2s. 6d. ; or strongly bound 
in roan, gilt, 36. 

%* Xlie Public w^ill do w^ell to be on tlioir crnarcl agtiinst unfair state- 
meats in reference to <<Dr. IVebster's " principle of pronunciation by 
accents* Xlte old system of pronunciation by mis-spellingr w^ords bas become 
obsolete — and Dr. IFebster's metbod is universally aclcnow^ledgrod and 
adopted. 

The following testimonials prove that " Noau Webster's Dictionary of the English 
Lanquaoe" standspre-eminently before any other: — 

TESTIMONIALS. 

" This very compendious and useful Dictionary- is condensed from the well-known work of Websteb, of 
which it contains all the most valuable features, after having undergone revision to make it truly represent the 
effect of national usage in speaking and writing. The task has l>een carefhlly performed hy William G. 
Wkbsteb (the Son of Noah Webster)."— Morning Advertiser. 

** Ko one who desires to be accounted accurate in spelling or pronouncing the English language should be 
without this excellent Dictionary. It is a desideratum to all who are engaged in cofrrespondence. The book 
should have a place in every household.'* — Educational Oazette. 

^ This little book is perfectly unique. It is a carefkilly condensed epitome of the celebrated work of 
Dr. Webster, printed in a fine clear type, specially cast for the purpose; and, while every word is clear and 
distinct, the volume may be easily carried in the pocket" — United 8ervie€ Oazetu. 

** Aqbs will elapse before any other Dictionary of the language will be required."— Loan Bbouohau. 

** Its reputation is widely extended. I doubt not this edition has received essential improvements from the 
able hands, it has passed through.**— Thomas Dick, LL.D., of Scotland, Author of ** The Christian Philo- 
sopher," &c. 

** I find it an invaluable vade mecum." — ^Washington Ibvino. 

" Aocdbatb and reliable in givhig a Just exhibition of the language.**— Bobt. C. Wikthsop. 

** Everp tckolar knows its value."— Thos. H. Prbsgott. 

" A very valnable work— ▲ xiOBasnr to every bdccated uav."— Jarxd Sparxb. 

** But d^^bii$tg JHeUonaty in the English language." — Horace Mann. 

** We can have no hesitation in giving it as our decided opinion that this is the most elaborate and sncoeasflil 
nndertaking of the kind which has ever appeared.**— rifnex. 

** Professor Webstkr*s English Dictionary has long become a standard English work, albeit the compiler 
was an American. The present volume is a revised edition of that great work— for such It strictly is— 
pnhUshed In a cheap form."— ObierMr. 

** A mine of philological wealth."— Wm. BuhelIi, Esq. 

" tat Dictionary of the English language.**— if omtn^r Chronicle. 

** A u>ble moniuient of eradltion ."—Xwerary Gtutette. 

** Most complete, accurate, and reliable Dictionary of the language."--77kirty Member* of the United SteUet 
Senate. 

** It is acknowledged, both in this counfary and in America, to be the most copious and most exceUmt at 
present in circulation."— £tftf4h of the London ImperitU Metionary, 18A9. 

** We ntfoice that it bids fidr to become the Standard Dictionary to be used by the nnmerou mUlions of 
people who are to inhabit the United States."— iSi^ed by 104 Members of Congreu. 

'* WaMngUMt ^^'^' SI* I860.— I possen many Dictionaries, and of most of the learned and cnltivated Ian. 
gnages, andent and modem; but I never feel that I am entirely armed and eqi^pped, in this respect, without 
Dr. WxBSTBR at command."— Daniel Webster. 

LONDON: WABD AND LOOK, 158, FLEET ^TKS^^i^. 
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OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 

rOE THE MILLION! 



Now Seady, Soyal 16mo, bound in Cloth, price EIOHTEEHPENCE, 

WEBSTER'S DICTIONARY 

OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

Tlie extraordinary success attendant upon the publication of the Half-crown Edition of Wkbster*s 
Pocket Phonouncing Dictionary of the English Language, — in the face of a most 
obstinate and inveterate opposition on the part of the proprietors of the out-of-date and 
worthless compilations, so-called Dictionaries, printed from old stereotype plates, which 
have remained unaltered for years, — has induced Messrs. Wabu and Look to issue a 
CHEAPER EDITION FOR tllE MILLION, price only ONE SHILLING AND 

SIXPENCE ! ! ! 

*«* The New Edition at Is. 6d. ^'ill, of course, be printed on tliinner paper, but still the type 
will appear perfectly distinct. It is almost imnecessary to state, tliat only an enormous sale can 
reimburse the Publishers in issuing an edition at so low a price as Xs. 6d. ; still, Messrs. Ward and 
Lock fed assured that their good intentions will be appreciated by an extensive and continually 
increasing sale. *' TVebster" is now the only reliable authority on the English Language, and 
it is only risht that every Englishman, however humble his sphere, should be able to purchase 
the best English Dictionar}-. W hilst the Cheaper Edition, at Is. 6d.y is well adapted for National 
and British Schools, the Half-Crown Edition, on superior paper, and bound in cloth, gilt let- 
tered, will be always in demand for Schools of a higher grade. 
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Just Ready, 

ILLUSTRATED 



WEBSTER SPELLING-BOOK. 

Dein}^ 8vo, embellished with upwards of 

250 SPLENDID ENOEAVINOS 

By Giluekt, Hakvet, Dalziki^ and other eminent artists, 128 pp., new and accented type 
upon the principle of " Webster's Dictionary of the English Language." Cloth, gilt lettered, 
price Is.; coloured, 2s. 

*^* The " Iixustkated Websteii Spelling- Book" has been most carefully compiled by an 
Eminent lilhglish Scliolar, who is daily engaged in the tuition of youth, and, therefore, knows ex- 
actly what is really useful in a Spelling-Book. The Reading Lessons are arranged upon a new 
progressive principle, exceediugly simple, and well adapted for the purpose. The Accented T}'pe 
has been adopted so as to ensure correct pronunciation. The old system of mis-spelling words is 
dangerous in the extreme, and, therefore, very justly, has now fallen into disuse. In a word, the 
" Illustilvted Webstek Spbllimg-Book," whether considered in respect to its Typographv, 
Binding, or Beautv of its lUustrations, must take the highest i>osition as a School-Book, entirely 
setting aside the old-fashioned, and, in most instances, unintelligible — so called — helps to learning. 

N.B. Be careful to order ''THE ILLXTSTSATED WEBSTER SPELLING-BOOK." 
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LONDON: WABD AND LOOK, 158, FLEET STBEET. 
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ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN. 



INTRODUCTION. 

The following are designed as companion Lessons to those given in the 
"works in this Series, entitled The lUustraied Drawing-Book^ The ArchUec- 
turaly Engineering, and Mechanical Drawing-Booh, and in the last section 
of Practical Geometry, They are constructed and arranged on the same 
principle adopted in those works, of beginning at the simplest and lead- 
ing the pupil gradually up to the most complicated arrangement of lines 
and curres ; and, like them, are to beconsidered as merely introductory to 
the departments of which they are illustrations. We lay no claim for the 
work to be considered as an exhaustive treatise, or to any originality in 
its arrangement and matter. We consider it as simply an attempt to 
embody a series of lessons, and of historical and practical notes, culled 
from various authorities, which may serve as the groimdwork for more 
complete and elaborate practice, and form an incentive to the systematic 
study of the principles and practice of decorative and constructive art 

So &r, however, as the nature and limits of the work admit, we have 
endeavoured to make the departments as complete as possible; and, 
by ihe insertion of brief historical notes^ to render the descriptions 
of the various architectural styles treated o^ interesting to the general 
reader. We venture to hope, therefore, that^ although mainly dasigned 
as an introductory treatise, it will be found complete enough for those 
who wish to acquire a general knowledge of the history, and of the 
peculiar characteristics of the different styles. 

To the student desirous of further extending his knowledge on these 



Tl OBNAMEMTAL DBAWIKOy 

points, we would recommend, as eminently fitted to convey both theo- 
retical and practical information, the following works : — The lUicgtrcUed 
Handbook of ArckUectwrey by James Fergusson, M.RI.B.A. 2 vols. 
Murray. This is the most complete and satisfactory of all the 
works, treating on the various styles of architecture^ we have yet met 
with. The descriptions are ably written; and the illustrations, both 
for beauty and utility, remarkable, as examples of architectural drawings. 
The subject is philosophically treated ] and the work abounds in sesthetic 
and practical disquisitions. Rvdi7nerUa/ry ArckUectu/re, — Orders, By W. 
H. Leeds, Esq. Weale. RudirnevUa/ry Treadge on the PrindpLea of « 
Design in Ar'chitednjurey by G. Grarbett^ Architect. Weale. These two 
works present a large amount of information, practical and sesthetical. 
The former takes up the subject of the classical architecture and its 
orders ; the latter considers the subject of design applied to Gothic as 
well as to Classical architecture. Both are lucidly written ; and are emi- 
nently calculated to make the reader think for himself and to urge him 
to examine the principles on which the most celebrated styles of the art 
have been designecL 

As complete treatises on Ornamental Drawing and Design, we would 
recommend to the notice of the reader the following wwks : — The 
Grwmma/r of Ornament^ by Owen Jones, in 25 parts. Day and Son. 
Examples of Ornament in every Style^ selected by J. OundalL Bell and 
Daldy. The Guides to the various departments of the Crystal Palace 
Company, published under their immediate authority, contain also many 
notes and illustrations suggestive to the reader. Indeed, we con- 
ceive that a resume of the principal contents of the Guides to the different 
Architectural Courts, would be of considerable value to the art-students 
If the student can have access to Durrand's Paralld of ArchUectwrey pub^ 
lished at Berlin, he will find in its fine series of plates numerous i]lustr»- 
tions, drawn to scale, of the most celebrated examples of the various 
styles. 

The following is the arrangement we have adopted in the work : — 
The First Division comprehends four sections. The first of these sections 
takes up the examples of ornament in which straight lines are diiefly met 
with ; the second section, those in which circles with curved lines are 
used, drawn mechanically; the third section gives examples of ornamenta- 
tion of the same class, to be drawn without the use of mechanical aids ; 
Hie fourth section gives illustratians of ornament as applied to the decora- 
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tion of textile &,brics cliiefLj. These are, in the majority of instances, 
taken from the actual designs; and, studied in conjunction with the 
remarks on '^ design," as applied to decorative (vrt^ at the end of the 
section, may convey some notion of its " true " and " felse " principles ; 
how the former are to be adhered to, and the latter avoided, in practice. 
They are given chiefly as examples for practice in drawing, and of textile 
ornamentation as generally adopted — ^not as perfect designs embodying 
correct principles. The reader is expected to use them by the principles 
indicated by authorities, a brief digest of which we have given. 

Division Second comprises historical and sesthetical notices of the 
following styles of architecture : Assyrian^ EgyptiaUy Iindiom^ Chinese^ 
Gredaaiy Romom^ Bomcmesqtie, Byzantiney and Zamhardic; Gothic, or 
PoirUed; Renaiascmce, and Ar<Man, These notices are illustrated as 
amply as the limits of the work will admit o^ the illustrations being 
specially designed to convey as much practical information as possible. 

The Third and last Division embraces a variety of examples of archi- 
tectural plans and details, which may convey some information to the 
young practitioner. 
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ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN. 



FIRST DIVISION. 

_4 

SECTION L 

Leating to a succeeding paxt of our work the consideration of the prin- 
ciples from which are deduced the rules or canons of " taste in design," we 
shall proceed at once to give examples of ornamentation in which straight 
lines are chiefly \ised; noting previously that the " ornaments" adapted 
for those combinations, many of which may be considered as mere frame- 
work or outlines, will be described in Section II. 

Example 1, fig. I, shows an arrangement of squares which may be 
filled in with curved ornamentation, or colours, forming a pavement or 




tile design. The diagram to the left shows the manner of drawing this : 
a series of squares are formed in lines distant from each other, as at 6 or 
/f the side of each square being d/. 




a 



e 



fi5r.2. 



Example 2, fig. 2, shows an arrangement of parallelograms, forming 
a series of panels, which may be decoi-ated or coloured as required. 



10 OBNAUEKTAL DRAWING 

EsAKTLE 3, £g. 3, eho-wa a square placed diagonally. Join a h c dhy 
lines CTDssmg in e; draw lines correspondiog to these aa e fh/g, fig. i; 





fltr. 8. Sg. i. 

take half of c (2, &g.3,aae e. Mid set it oflf from m, fig. i, to e,h, g,f; joi 
these, and parallel to them draw the internal squares. 




-A 



/ 

fig.B. flg-S. 

ExAUFLE 4, fig. 5, is the " lozenge" or diamond shape. Fig. 6 shows 
the manner in which it is drawn : two lines, c b, e d intersect, at a ^ <t e, 
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air, ae, ad, are each equul to half of a &, e/, fig. 5; and ak,am,ag,af, 
fig. 6, to half oihrii, e d, fig. 5. 

ExAHFi^ 5, fig. 7, is an open balustrade or perforated parapet in the 
Gothic style, m which the principal feature is the arrangement of 
squares, as in fig. 3. 

£luMPLE 6, fig. 8, is another example, showing the method of filling 
np the &ce of a pilaster or panel with squares, as in fig. 3. 





ExAUFLE 7, fig. 9, is an illustration of the use of squares and oblongs, 

fUTat^;ed aa a tile (this specimen is copied from one of Minton'a encaustic 
tilea). The dotted lines show the construction of the pattern. In the 
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ori^nal design the eolou/rg are filled in as follows : — Tlie dotted parts in 
the figure are red, those marked with a +. are yellow, the parta black in 
the figure b^ng also block in the pattern. 

Bt^mplb 8, fig. 10, shows au arrangemeat of lozenges or diamonds as 
ia fig. 5 : the dotted lines show the construction, the distance between 
the diamonds, as e/g h, a b e d, being equal to the distance a/, oi d t. 

Example 9, fig. 1 1, is an illustration of the use of this form in one of 
Minion's encaustic tiles, from which it is copied. The parts marked + 
ai-e black, those dotted red, and those ^ed in with parallel liue^ 




yeUow, Lines, as i h g, a b c d e /, Are drawn at the angle shown, 
parcel to each other, the distance between each line being equal to o i> 
oibo. 

Example 10, fig. 12, and 




O 

o o 

o o o 

o q^o o„ 

o o ^ o o 

o ooooh Co 

o o p, o c 

o oVo o* 

o o o 

o 



fig. 13. 

ExAHFLB 11, fig. 13, are illustrative of a "diaper" pattern, the dif- 
ferent parts of the pattern forming a series of diamonds, as a, J, c, rf. Tliu 
method of drawing 
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Example 12, fig. 14, is shown in fig. 15. The application of this to 
the delineation of a Gothic perforated parapet is shown in 





(^=^ 



Example 13, ^. 16. 



fig. 15. 




fig. 16. 

Example 14, fig. 17 (a), is composed of two equilateral triangles, con* 
structed as shown in the diagram to the right. The two lines ab, c d. 
are drawn at a distance equal to that between the bases of the triangles 
in a; with the distance a b, from a, b^ c, df describe arcs cutting in ef; 
join d/, cf- — a «, 6 « . 




X 



d- 



\i 



•\-A 



^ 



fig. 17. 



Example 15, ^g. 18, displays an arrangement of lines, giving a com- 
bination of hexagons. First describe the hexagon ab c d ef (for method 
see work in this Series, Practical Geometry), Bisect four sides, as a 6, 
c d^ af e d, and through the points draw lines intersecting in g ; continue 
these to the points where they intersect each other, as 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 
6. Each one of the sides of the internal, or central hexagon, as a 6, forms 
one of the sides of a series of six external hexagons; these being formed 
very speedily, by means of the lines 5 3, 4 2, 2 6, 1 5, 3 1, 4 6, each of 
which forms the centre line of each of the external hexagons. Then from 
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A, with half of / «, as ^f e, set oS to i m; and from A to jt, with g o. 
Join a i,bm, and parallel to im, through n, draw n' n", cuttiiig the lines 




fig. IB. 
6 4, 4 2, In like manner the whole series may be drawn. The atarting 
pointa being once obtained, a repetition of the pattern to any desired 
extent is easily effected. 

ExAKPLE 16, fig. 19, is a specimen of ornamentation taken from one 
of Minton's encaustic tiles, in which the hexagon, lozenge, and equilateral 
triangle are displayed. The lines i, a, b, c, d, e, and A, g,/, give the 




direction of the triangles and the lozenges. The hexagons should be 
■ drawn first, the aides of these giving the desired angle of the lines ah,cd, 
&C. The method of drawing the ornament in a, 
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EzAiiPLE 17, fig. 20, ia shown in the diagram to the right, at B. The 
square a b c d ia first drawn; the sides <^ this, a b, b d, being bisected, 
and lines drawn through the points, oa e h, f g. The second square, 
tfg A, is then formed, thereafter the internal octagon b; the comers of 
this, ea i, I, p, n, j, k, o, and m, being joined to the square abed. The 
pattern thuB formed and repeated, as shown, forms one of Minton'a 
encaustic tilea, from which we have copied it. Another pattern of Minton's 
tiles, in which the octagon is a distinguishing feature, ia shown in 




fig. 20. 

EzAHPLE 18, fig. 21, the various lines of which are formed by a series 

of octagons, the diagonal comers of which, asae, b?i,/c,gd, are joined 

by lints, which give the baaia of the lines of the points a, b. The 

method of drawing the combination of squares, a, witb rhomboids, b, in 
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Example 19, fig. 22, is shown in %. 23. Kthe points 12, 2 3, 3 4, 
4 5, 5 6, 6 7, 7 8, are joined, an octagon will be formed, and a square by 
joining 9 10, 12 11. The octagon forms the basis of the combination, 
and is the first thing to be drawn, which may be done as in fig. 23 by 
forming a square, and thereafter an octagon (see Practical Geometry) 
the side of which is eciuBl/e,/g. Draw lines, iim, distant firom each 
other equal to the distance between the rhomboids in fig. 22, Parallel 



Z.7W-X 




fig. 22. 

to the diagonal lines ch, a d, draw lines equal to t i. From ^ one end 
of the octagon side, draw a line perpendicular to c d, joining the diagonal 
a dinh. From n, the end of another side of the octagon, draw parallel 
to c d a, line cutting the diagonal d am o, parallel to eh, k t ; draw lines 
p t, 718 ; two of the rhomboids will thus be formed ; the remainder are 
drawn in a similar way. These being obtained, the squares, as in fig. 22, 
are easily drawn. 




fig. 23. 

Example 20, ^, 24, shows an arrangement of figures sometimes used 
for carpets and oil-cloths. The octagonal figure abed, <Scc., is the basis 
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of the arrangement, which is drawn first, and gives the lines of the other 
figures, as c D, /y, g i, il, I m, k n, kj, are all equal to the side e/ of 




fig. 24. 

the octagon ; the sides I m, k n, form starting-points for the other 
octagons, which may be repeated as often as reqiured^ 
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SECTION IL 

We now proceed to give examples of figures in which circular and curved 
lines are met witL * 

Example 21, ^g, 25. The ^. ab c d is formed by arcs of circles, 
the centres of which are found at the comers of a square, as a' V d d\ 




<t: 



d e 



I 



A 









/ 



\ / 



CJy 



^ 1^, 



fig. 25. 

iihe side of which is equal to the distance between the extreme points, as 
a c or 6 d. The radius of the larger arcs is equal to half the side, as 
a! h, d Qj <kc. The ornament known as the quatre-foil, and which forms 
Example 22, ^. 2Q, is drawn in the manner shown by the diagram 
i» the left. A diagonal square, c dfg, is first drawn, one side of which 
is equal to the distance between the centres of the circles, as a, h, c, d. 
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fig. 26. 

The radii of the circles described from the points d eg/is equal to half 
ihe side, z&dm^fn^ kQ. An exemplification of this is shown in the 
gothic perforated parapet which forms 
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EzAiEFLB 23, &^ 27; «a& its adaptation to encaustic tiles in 




Example 24, fig. 28, whick is taken from one of Minton's beantifal 
specimens of the art Hie simple oruament -vMcli forms 
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Example 25, fig. 29, is drawn in the manner shown in the accom- 
panying diagrams. Describe the eqaare I, 2, 7, 8 ; divide the aidea in the 
points i, d, 6, 3 ; and &om these, vith radius 3, 2, describe arcs, as I 2, 
2 8, ic. Next describe a diagonal square aa a b e d {ij, g nt corre- 
sponding to 7 8, 2 1), and from th^ points where the diagonals otij g m, 
aa ifn, g j, cut '^e sides as at e in the side e d, describe arcs with radios 
eqnal to e c, ed ; from cto /, and from g in the side b e, from o to A. 
Ih) this at all the aides, and the figure is complete. The manner of 
describing the intersecting ornament in 

ExAinXK 26, fig. 30, ia shown in fig. 31. The carves terminating in 
the points 1, 2, 3, i are found by describing a sqiiarc^ abed,£^ 3l^«xi&. 



from these points, 'with radiua equal to c d, describing arcs cutting in the 
points e/, h g. The curves terminating in the points 5 6, 7 8, fig. 30^ 




are formed in like manner, the centres 
square drawn diagonally in the first, as shown ii 



i being found in a 
[. 31, 'fiie ornaments 



fig. 32. flg. 88. 

in figs. 32 and 33 are described in the same way. The gothic parapet 
forming 

ExaUfle 27, fig. 34, is drawn by describing a s^es of circles &om 
TariouB points. 
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By means of arcs of different radii, from points in different figures, as 
squares, diamonds, triangles, ic., a vast variety of figures can be ob- 
tMoed, in which the distinguishing feature is a combination of circular 
Hnee. The pupil is recommended to construct a variety of these by 
Altering the arrangement of the figures already given. 
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,■ "RT;^in'r,iii 28, fig. 35, is a combination of linea and circles met with 
in tlie arrangement of a "ceiling." The centres a, b, e, d are placed at 
the comers of a square, the side of which is equal to the distance ab; 
those of the smaller circles, a&f g, h i, are formed at the comers of a 




<liagonal square, the side of which ia equal to i; A ; the centre « is at 
the intersection of the two diagonals of the larger square, es a c,i d. 
These points being obtained, the remainder of the figure, and its repeti- 
tion to xaj extent desired may be easily drawn. 

We now present a variety of examples of ornamentation formed by 
ihe combination of straight and circular lines. 

ExAHPLE 29, fig. 36, is fi^nued by a series of equilateral triangles, the 




«onBtruction of which ia explained in the attached diagram, A bi 
of intersecting sqaares with lozenges is given in 
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ExAHFLE 30, fig. 37, the method of constractmg which is also shown. 
A series of squares and oblongs is shown in 
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fig. 37. 
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Example 31, fig. 38. The^figure forming 
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fig. 38. 




fig. 39. 



Example 32, fig. 39, is described by somewhat the same [method as 
figs. 30, 31, the points, as % being joined by straight lines] in place of 
arcs of circles. The method of drawing, the ornament in 
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ExAUPLB 33, fig. 40, is ahowit in %. 41. The oorrespondii^ letters 
show how the pointa are obtained. The diagram to the left of 
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ExAUFLE 34, fig. 42, will show how the ornament may be sketcbed. 
A combination of straigbt aad circalar lines is shown in 
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Ex&HPUts 36 to 43, figs. i5 to 52 b inclnsiTa 
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fig 52 b 



The foregoing examples in the preBent Section liave principally boea 
drawn by means of the ruler and the compasses, i.e., "mechanically." We 
now proceed to give examples of ornamentation in -which combinations of 
these lines, with others diuwn by the aid of the eye and hand alone, are 
met with. These will be given under Section IIL, Division I. 
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SECTION III. 

Before attempting to delineate the finished examples which we propose 
to give towards the end of this division, the pupil must acquire a ready- 
facility in drawing curved lines in every variety of position, doing this, 
unaided by instruments, with the eye and hand alone. By consulting 
Section IL of our "Drawing-Book,"* he will find instruction how to 
proceed ; we ccmfine ourselves here to giving a variety of examples of 
curvedi^ieB, tli6 most of wliich will be found in the succeeding examples. 
To tbese the pupil may with advantage add a variety of examples taken 
from 9ome one of the numerous sketches we give in succeeding Sections 
of this treatise. In copying the following examples (figs. 53 to 71 
inclufiive), care should be taken to draw each curve in a different posi- 
tion. By referring to fig. 7 of the "Drawing-Book," he will find 
instruction on this pointy of importance to be attended to. 





fig. 54. 






fig. 5G. 



fig. 55. 




fig. 67. 



"TLe lUixstrated Dra-wiug-Book." 2s. "Ward and Lock, 158, Fleet-street, London. 
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fig. 59. 



fig. 58. 




fig. 60. 






fig. 61. 




fig. 62. 





fig. 63. 



fig.G^ 




fi-. 65. 





fig. 67. 



fig. 66. 
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g mastered those yarious curves, the pupU is now prepared to 
attempt tJie delineation of finished examples. To aid him, hoveyer, in 
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iihis, we sliall now and then add what we may call "analytical dia- 
grams," by which the method of laying out the figures will be explained. 
"We give a sketch of the Grecian " honeysuckle ornament" in 
Example 44, fig. 72 ; the curved lines in fig. 53 will be foimd to be 
taken from this. The method of copying this will be seen by inspec- 
tion of 

Example 45, fig. 73. 
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fig. 73. 
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The lines forming the lesson given in fig. 54 will be found to 
constitute part of 

Example 46, fig. 74. 




fig. 74. 



The method of laying out 

Example 47, fig. 75, will be found in fig. 76. 
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fig. 76. 




fig. 76. 

Example 48, fig. 77, maybe copied by adopting the method explained 
in the diagram, fig. 78. 





fig. 77 



fig. 78. 
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ExAHPLH 49, fig. 79, may be copied by describing the clrdf^ and 
tiiemfter drawing the two oblongs, oa ahown by the dotted lines. 




Example 50, i 
omamentatioa on 



80, is part of a "fluted scroll," being part of the 
e capital of the Ionic Filaater, from Friene, in Asia. 




The elementary lesson in fig. 60 will be found applicable to the d 
neation of this example. 
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Example 51, €^. 81, is a drawing of a Grothic cross, in the 
" decorated style." The elementary lessons in figs. 63, 64^ and 65 will be 
found to form part of this example. The elementary lessons in figs. 59 
and 66 form part of the outline of the " scrolls " in 

Examples 52, 53, figs. 82, 83. In like manner the lessons in figs. 
67, 68, and 69 are applicable to the delineation of the scrolls in 





fig. 82. fig. 83. 

Examples 54, 55, figs. 84, S5 ; and those in figs. 70, 71, to the 




fig. 84. 
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Examples 56, 57, and 58, figs. 86, 87, and 88. 
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fig. 87. 



fig. 86. 




fig. 88. 



Example 59, fig. 89. One lialf of an elegant scroll, well adapted for 
a wall-paper pattern, may be constructed as follows : — To the part a, ^> 




fig. 89. 




fig. 90. 



8G, join the part h, fig. 89 ; and to the part d of this figure join the part 
c of fig. 87 ; finish by joining the part g, fig. 88, with^ fig. 87. 

Example 60, fig. 90. 

Example 61, fig. 91. Fig. 92 shows one method of copying this. 

Example 62, fig. 93. Figs. 94, 95, show two methods of copying 
this. 
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fig. 92. 
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fig. 93. 
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fig. 94. 
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fig. 95. 



Example 63, figs. 96, 97, and 98, a portion of three scroll patterns, 
which the pupil should draw completely. In 
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fig. 96. 



Examples 64 to 68, figs. 99 to 103 inclusive, we give examples of 
ornamentation for filling up spaces, as squares, triangles, such as we give 
in Section I. In fig. 99, a is an ornament calculated to fill up a square 
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or circle; h for a square, and c d diamond or lozenge. In fig. 100 a and h 
are adapted for squares. In fig. 101, a, h for circles or hexagons. In 
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fig. 97. 





fig. 99. 
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fig. 100. 
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fig. 98. 




fig. 101, 




fig. 102. 



fig. 103. 



fig. 102 a is a comer-piece, h a triangle, 
adapted for an oblong, or rhomboid. 



In fig. 103 the ornament is 
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In designing combinations of lines, the pupil will do well to bear in 
mind the following remark by Mr. Owen Jones : " Harmony of form 
appears to consist in the proper balancing and contrast of the straight, 
the inclined, and the curved. * * * As in colour, there can be no 
perfect composition in which either of the three primary colours is want- 
ing; so in form, whether structural or decorative, there can be no perfect 
composition in which either of the three primary figures is wanting, and 
the varieties and harmony in composition and design depend on the 
various predominance and subordination of the three." — Guide to the 
Alhcmibra G<yurt, p. 36. 
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SECTION IV. 
EXAMPLES OF OBNAMENTATIOOET AS AFFLIED TO TEXTILE FABRICS. 

Figs. 104 to 120 inclusive are examples of omamentatioii applied to the 
decoration of printed fabrics, as calicoes, fumitnre-prints, dresses, <fec., &c. 

Figs, 121 to 129 inclusive are examples of ornamentation as applica- 
ble to " ribbon " decoration. 

Figs. 130 to 133 to silk handkerchief decoration. 

In figs. 134 to 137 inclusive we give examples of "book-cover" deco- 
ration; and in figs. 138 to 147 inclusive examples of "paper-hangings," 
of which figs. 139, 141, and 147 are known as "diaper" pattern, the 
design being repeated, and forming a series of diagonal squares. 

Decorators or omamentists are divided into two great classes, one of 
which advocates the strict following of " nature," in the adaptation of 
her own graceful and varying forms, to the purposes of decoration ; while 
the other repudiates this strict adherence, and advocates the necessity of 
cimverUionalimig them before applying them to decoration. Thus, Mr. 
Owen Jones, whom we may here name as an able exponent of the latter 
school, lays down the following canon : — " Flowers or other natural 
objects should not be used as ornament, but conventional representations 
founded upon them, sufficiently suggestive to convey the intended image 
to the mind, without destroying the unity of the object they are em- 
ployed to decorate." At a meeting of the Society of Arts, in lecturing on 
Decorative Arts, Mr. Jones brought forward historical proof to show that 
as civilisation progressed conventional representations were always used; 
and as art declined, a nearer approach to nature was attempted, and, as he 
conceived, "with very bad results." In passing in review the works of the 
wall decorator, the paper stainer, the calico printer, the weaver, and the 
potter, " he dwelt forcibly on the impropriety of the present fetshion of 
covering carpets, paper-hangings, fiirniture-prints, <kc., with representa- 
tions of natural flowers, which were always placed in felse positions, 
appearing in relief where flatness was most essential," deducing from his 
remarks the inference that " all this was having a most degrading influ- 
ence on the taste of the present day." On the other hand, the " natural 
school" does not want as able and eloquent advocates as that of the 
" conventional ; " of these we propose to quote Mr. Ruskin, the well- 
known and able writer on architecture and the ^e arts. At a re- 
cent meeting of the Society of Arts a paper was read by Mr. Greorge 
Wallis, head master of the Birmingham School of Art^ on "Recent 
Progress in Design as applied to Manufectures." In the course of this 
paper Mr. "Wallis took the "conventional" idea with relation to the 
employment of natural forms for the decoration of carpets, <fec. He thus 
remarked : — " Some progress has been made even in carpet designs, 
which, a few years ago, appeared to be hopelessly abandoned to one inces- 
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sant ringing of the changes upon artistic pitfalls, man-traps, and floral 
stumbling-blocks, in velvet pile and fabrics in wool. A manufacturer, 
as also a few dealers, seem to have arrived at that point, inasmuch as a 
carpet is a covering for a floor, it ought to look like a floor — ^that is, a 
suiT&Mje to walk upon ; that a carpet is not the only article in the room ; 
that its lines and colours ought rather to be subordinate to the more 
prominent pieces of ftimiture, than to challenge attention by the bril- 
liancy of its hues in masses, or the tortuosity of its lines in the boundary 
of its forms. A conviction, too, has arisen that forms in projection are 
inconsistent with the position of the surfiwie upon which they are repre- 
sented; and that even granting that flowers tastefully arranged and 
judiciously treated are not imsuitable objects for the decoration of a 
carpet, yet there is no reason why the flower-basket should be represented 
too. The statement that floral designs in carpets are still preferred by 
the customers, and that the ladies themselves, in spite of the best garni- 
ture designs, insist upon roses done in wool, is a fair argument enough in 
its commercial application, but in an artistic sense only proves that the 
people lack a knowledge of principles by which to test these things." 
Mr. Buskin, in the discussion which followed upon the reading of the 
paper, stated that he could not, as Mr. Wallis did, blame the ladies " for 
promoting a base manufacture of carpets, admitting the complete imi- 
tation of flowers," chiefly, as he remarked, " because he knew a most 
respectable and long-esl^blished Arm engaged in carpet manu&<;ture on 
an extensive scale, which conducted its business on the principle Mr. 
Wallis opposed. He referred to the firms whose head partners, the 
months of April and May, supplied a large part of the world with green 
carpets, in which floral design was largely introduced, and he believed 
generally to the satisfeiction of the public. Nor could he see, since the 
first thing we usually did to make the ground fit to be walked upon by 
any festive procession, was always to strew flowers upon it, why* we 
should refuse to have flowers on our carpets, lest we shoiild stumble over 
them, any more than we should reftise to have pictures on our walls, lest 
we should knock our heads through them." ****** While 
accepting of Mr. Wallis's principles that "the material and the v^e of 
the object to be produced should be first consulted," and holding, also, 
that " no art production was right unless first of all serviceable for its 
proper purpose," Mr. Buskin pleaded, " beyond this, for the direction of 
the mind of the workman straight to nature, whenever he had to intro- 
duce ornament at all. All the true nobleness of art had come fix)m 
people loving nature, in some way or another expressing their sentiments 
about nature; and exactly in proportion as the reference to nature 
became more direct, the art became nobler." 

The following remarks by Mr. Bedgrave, B.A., will afford some 
suggestive hints in connection with the peculiarities of the two schools 
of ornamentation we have already, imder other names, referred to : — 

" Omamentists may feirly be divided into two classes : the traditional, 
who superstitiously reverence the remains of pant ages, and are wedded 
in practice to existing styles ; ami those who despise the past, and feel 
themselves at liberty to adopt from the abundant sources of nature a 
mode and manner for themselves, without regard to the works of their 
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predecesBOTS. The first class simply seek to follow where precedent leads 
them, and to be able to claim the sanction of authority for their works. 
These, even when taste_duly r^uLites their choice, are men of limited 





ideas and small progreas. Those of the second class, who pay no defe- 
rence to authority — who think that ornament is governed by no laws, 
and who see no principles by which they are^ to be guided, are little 





likely to raise the art to the level of past tlmef^ and, still less, to advance 
its fdm and widen its scope. The true omamentiat would seem to be 
one who seeks oat tiie prindpte* on which the bygone artists worked, and 
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the rules by which they arrived at excellence ; and, discarding mere 
imitation and reproduction of details, endeavours, by the application of 
new ideas and new matter, on principles which he believes to be sound, 
or which time and the assent of other minds has approved to be funda- 
mental, to attain originality through fitness and truth. The antiquarian 
omamentist, however, will always have a certain reputation, and justly, 
if he has the taste to select what is best from the great masters of past 
times. In any case the critic must be bold who speaks against the 
authority of the Withers of the art ; and praise is safe when great names 
■are on the side of the critic. From this class of omamentists we may 
at least demand purity of style, that marked eras should be kept distinct, 
and that the adopted ornament should be fitly applied to fabrics or 
manufactures of the like nature, and, as far as possible, for the like uses, 
as those for which the ornament was first designed. 

" From the labours of the second class of omamentists, united to that 
constant search after novelty, at any sacrifice of true taste, for which 
manu&cturers are so constantly urgent, there has arisen a new species of 
ornament of the most objectionable kind, which it is desirable at once to 
deprecate, on account of its complete departure from just taste and true 
principles. This may be caUed the natural or merely imitative style, 
and it is seen in its worst development in some of the articles of form. 
Thus, we have metal imitations of plants and flowers, with an attempt to 
make them a strict resemblance, forgetting that natural objects are ren- 
dered into ornament by subordinating the details to the general idea, 
and that the endeavour ought to be to seize the simplest expression of a 
thing rather than to imitate it. This is the case with fine art also : in 
its highest effort mere imitation is an error and an impertinence, and 
true ornamental art is even more opposed to the merely imitative treat- 
ment now so largely adopted. Let any one examine floral or foliated 
ornament produced in metal by electrotyping the natural object, whereby 
every venation and striation of the plant is reproduced, and compare it 
with a well and simply modelled treatment, where only the general 
features of the form are given, and all the minutest details purposely 
omitted ; and if this latter has been done with a true sense of the cha- 
racteristics of the plant, the meanness and littleness of the one mode will 
be perfectly evident, compared with the larger manner of the other. But 
this imitative style is carried much further : ormolu stems and leaves 
bear porcelain flowers j)ainted to imitate nature, and candles are made to 
rise out of tulips and China-asters, while gas jets gush forth from opal 
arums. Stems, bearing flowers for various uses, arise from groups of 
metal leaves, standing tiptoe on their points, and every constructive 
truth, and just adaptation to use, is disregarded for a senseless imitative 
naturalism. In the same way, and doubtless supported by great autho- 
rity, past and present, enormous wreaths of flowers, fish, game, fruits, &c., 
imitated d merveiUe, dangle round sideboards, beds, and picture-frames. 
Glass is tortured out of its true quality to make it into the cup of a lily 
or an anemone ; not that we may be supposed to drink nectar from the 
flower, but that novelty may catch those for whom good taste is not 
piquant enough, and chaste forms not sufficiently showy. In fiibrics 
where flatness would seem most essential, this imitative treatment is 
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often carried to the greatest excess ; and carpets are ornamented -with 
water-Iiliea floating on their natural bed, with fruits and flowers poured 
forth in overwhelming abundance in all the glory of their shades and 
hues ; or we are startled by a lion at our hearth, or a leopard on our rug, 
his spotted coat imitated even to its relief as well as to its colour ; while 
palm trees and landscapes are used as the ornaments of muslin curtEdns. 
Though &r from saying that imitative ornament is not sometimes allow- 
ably stall it will 'at once be felt that the manner wants a determined 
regulation to exclude it in most of the above-mentioned cases from all 
wwks aspiring to be considered in just taste, and to leave it to be 
adopted hy those only who think novelty better than chaste design, and 
show preferable to truth." — Jury Report of the Great Exhibition, p. 710. 
Siy^)lemaUwy Report on Design, by Richard Redgrave, R.A. 

In reviewing the various opinions as to what constitutes propriety in 
decorative art — a few only out of the many being given here — one cannot 
but r^;ret that such diversity of opinion should exist in such an import- 
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ant matter, and that some definite canons or rules could not be laid down 
for the guidance of parties interested. Such an unsettled state of matters 
cannot but exercise a most prejudicial influence on the mind of the young 
M+ist In endeavouring to obtain a knowledge of the princi^es of 
"design," he consults various authorities, and the more he reads the 
more is ho perplexed to find that there are no settled principles to guide 
him, but that each theorist and practitioner inculcates his own peculiar 
views ; some of tliem — fortunately of this class there are few examples — 
dealing in vague assertion and unmeaning illustration, more anxious to 
prove their own views r^ht than to aid the progress of art. In view of 
the importance of the subject, and the commercial interests involved, 
the time seems approaching when it will be necessary to endeavour to 
get; in the words of Mr. Euskin, " ^ men of dignity and standing in 
the arts to meet and settle a few principles, and make them the goals of 
art in all schools of design." Such a proceeding would be of "incalcu- 
lable advantage." Artists "had to fulfil," says the same authority, "the 
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duty of imparting a true taste in design, not only to the producer but 
also to the consumer ; but this duty could never be properly performed 
until all were agreed upon some principles which should form a basis.'* 
On this point the remarks of Mr. Redgrave are worthy of all attention, 
" We ought," he says, " to be very modest in selecting what are princi- 
ples ; our only way was to try and collect fix)m the choice works of the 
best periods and masters, and the writings of those who had deeply 
studied them, a code of laws or principles as a standard to which we 
could refer. Mr. Wallis had asserted that there was an improvement in 
the general taste of art applied to manufeicture, this, of course, was only 
the assertion of one individual, but if there were any code of lotos and 
rules by which to judge of this improvement, it became no longer a mere 
assertion ; and toe sTiould soon be able to decide whether there was really 
an advance or not ttntU some stcch standa/rd was established. They had 
arrived at one or two tests this evening, in which all seemed agreed — ^the 
testj namely, that tUUity was the first object to be considered ; they then 
went on to the proper use of Tnaterials, and they thus obtained another 
true principle which could go towards arriving at some code of rules, or 
some standard, by which they could tell whether any advance in art, as 
applied to manufexjtures, had been made or not ; and, thirdly^ \heij had 
determined that there was a degree of svhordincUion in the va/rioiM objects 
ornamented, by which we were to give to one Tnore proTirvment decoration 
than to a/rwther. As those rules became established in men's minds, at 
least some criterion as to advance or retrogression would be arrived at, 
and he hoped this was advanced by the discussion that had taken place." 
— JowmeU of the Society of Arts, March 14th, 1856, p. 300. 

As to this fitness or adaptability of ornament to various purposes^ 
Mr. Dyce has the following very suggestive remarks — (See Jov/mat of 
Design^ No. 3, p. 91) : — 

"The question is not simply whether such and such specimens of 
ornament are in themselves beautiful, but whether, being so, they are 
adapted to particular purposes. I do not mean whether they can be 
executed by some particular process of manufacture, for that is another 
question to which I shall affcerwards refer ; but whether, supposing they 
could be executed, they are, as ornaments, suited to particular uses, situ- 
ations^ OT fabrics. We can hardly, indeed, over-estimate the importance 
and necessity of study of this kind. I myself am thoroughly persuaded 
that if we take a candid and unprejudiced view of the sort of decoration 
which is appropriate in every case — ^that is to say, i^ unbiassed by cus- 
tosi^. by precedent, or by the authority of great names, we were rigidly 
to determine what kind of ornament best fulfilled the conditions whicn 
ought to be had regard to in every instance, we should never fall into 
any great mistake^ 

" Let me illustrate this by an example or two. A landscape with 
figures is in itself an agreeable object^ and may, as we know, be em- 
ployed ornamentally with considerable effect. But would it form an 
appropriate decoration for a floor or pavement^ if executed, say, in 
mosaic ? Obviously not. It is plain that in the case of a floor or pave- 
ment (and the same rule applies to carpets, floorcloths, and other cover- 
ings of floors), the primary idea to be conveyed is that of uniform flat- 
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neffi and BoUdity. If ihia idea is not presorted, it seems to me to matter 
littJe what the deooiationB are ; whatever their excellence in point of 
art, howeTer elevated in sraitiment, they ai<e out of placc^ 4he effect they 
produce muat be nnnatoral wid dis^reeable. In frach a case as this, 
then, we havo to ocoisider what sort of design is best fitt«d to comply 
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with the necessary conditions. If we find that the notion of flatness 
cannot be preserved without a regular repetition of ornamental forma at 
certain intervals, such repetition becomes a role or fiamework by which 
the pattern or design is to be confined. • • » * • 
" Or to tate the instance of the walls of a room. If it be necessary 
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to preserve throughout the idea of uniform flatness and solidity, the same 
treatment must be had recourse to as in the case of a floor or paTement. 
But) as in architectural structures, a wall may he pierced by as many 
openings as are consistent with its stability, so, in planning the decora- 
tions of a wall, we are at liberty to suppose as many openings in it as 
are consistent with the sentiment of stabUitv. * • • • 

" In taking this practical \-iew of the matter, you will perceive that I 
at once dismiss the crude and hazy notion that, as a general rule, flowers 
and all other objects must undergo a oonvetUionaiising process before 
they can be employed as a matter of ornament. I at once get rid of 
any attempt to deiine generally the extent to which truth of resemblanee 
to natural objects is admissible in ornament. There is no general rule. 
Each case must be considered by itsel£ Show me the instance in w^hich 
the ornament is to be applied, tell me the process by which it is to be 
executed, and I will then say whether and how far it is oomnstent with 
common sense to employ the resources of artistic imitation. In practice 
the only safe rule I know of is, tliat the means be strictly adapted to the 
end. If it be necessary in any case to presen^^e the idea of flatness and 
surface, it is certain that the very worst way of doing this would be to 
cover the sur&<;e with a kind of imitative art which impHed the absence 
of surfEice altogether. Or, again, if we had to decorate the sur&ce of 
some fabric which, when used, would always be hung in folda^ it is ob- 
vious that those forms of ornament would be most appropriate which 
suffer least when bent or twisted by the folding of the cloth. Or, again, 
if our object were to impart a certain gauze-like or semi-transparent 
effect to fabrics such as those used for ladies' di'esses, does not the usual 
expedient suggest itself of having, as it were, two levels for the orna- 
ments, one consisting of geometrical forms and identified with the sur- 
fitco of the cloth, the other seemingly relieved from it and consistLog of 
objects — say flowers — ^imitated artistically 1" 

One of the " Course of Lectures on the Results of the Great Exhibi- 
tion " was — ^by Mr. Digby "Wyatt — " An Attempt to Define the Prin- 
ciples which should determine Form in the Decorative Arts." In this 
Mr. Wyatt gave the following remarks, which will be useful to the 
young decorator : — 

" When we tiim to a consideration of the united action upon human 
design of the general principles of consistency, exhibited in the works of 
Nature, we find that of all qualities which can be expressed by the ob- 
jects upon which our executive ability may be occupi^ the noblest and 
most universally to be aimed at is plain and manly truth. Let it ever 
be borne in mind that design is but a variety of speech or writing. By 
means of design we inscribe or ought to inscribe, upon every object of 
which we determine the form, all essential particulars concerning its 
material, its method of construction, and its uses ; by varying ornaments 
and by peculiar styles of conventional treatment, we know that we shall 
excite certain trains of thought and certain associations of ideas. The 
highest property of design is that it speaks the univeiml language of 
nature, which all can read. I^ therefore, men be found to systematically 
deceive — ^by too dii-ect an imitation of nature, pretending to be nature — 
by using one material in the peculiar style of conventionality universally 
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s incident to another — ^by borrowing r 
of lofty osiociaiioas, tmd apfdyisg them to mean c' 



lents expresaive 

—by hiding the 




atnictural purpose of the article, and sanctioning, by a borrowed form, 
the presumption that it may have been made for a totally different 
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object, or in a perfectly different way, — auch men camiot clear themselveB 
from the charge of degrading art by sygtematic nusrepreseiite.ti<m, as th^ 
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vould loireF.Iiiunaii nsture hj writing or speaking a &lseliood. Unfbr' 
lunatelf, temptations to Buch perversionB of truth Hurround the growing 
dexigner. The debilitating efiecta of nearly a century'B incesaant copying, 
■without diBcrimination, appropriating ■without compunction, and ialai^Tng 
without blushing stOl bind our powers in a vicious circle, from whidi we 
have hard]}' yet strength to buret the spelL Some extraordinary stimu- 




lant could alone awaken all our energies and tfiat stimulant came — it 
may not, perhaps, be impious to esteem providentially — in the form of the 
Great and glorious Exhibition. It was but natural that we should be 
startled when we found that in consistency of design in industrial art^ 
those we had been too apt to regard as almost savages, were infinitely our 
superiora. Men's minds are now eameatly directed to the subject of 
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restoring to symmetiy aU ihat had sunk to disorder. The conrentionidi- 
tioB of form peculiar to eveiy clasB of object, to every kind of material. 




to eveiy process of manu&cture, are now beginning to be ardently 
^studied ; and instead of that vague aystem of iustruction b; which piipiln 




were taught, that anything that was pretty in one sh&pe was equally 
pretty in another, a more correct recognition, of the claims of tib^ 
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™rious branches of epeasl design, and the necessity of a &r clMer^identi- 
ficatioa of tlie artist 'with the manufacturer, in point of teohmcal know- 




ledge, have been gradually stealing upwards in puhlic estimation. Let 
UB hope that success will crown exertion, and that in time the system of 
design universally adopted in this coimtiy will offer a happy coincidence 




with those lofty principles by means of which the seals of truth and 

beauty are stamped on eveiy emanation from the creative skill of Divinity," 

Ab a series of admirably practical hints, in connection with the 



AND 



m 



various branclies of daeaniive deagn as ^>plied to nianii&ctaree, WA 
take the liberty to qipand to this aection a few extxaota &om tke " Bap- 
plementaiy B^>ort oa Design," by BicliaKl B«dgrav«, R.A., given in tha 
Jury Seport — a ipuper or eemj whidi, from its jwactical and intereeting 
nature, we should like to see reprinted in a cJia^> and eaaily aooesaibla 
form. We shall give onr ezlxaotB ttnder the headiTig of tha article of 
inanu£icture to wMch tltoy rpftur. 



«*■*»»: 




GAIUtENT FABRICS. 

" The great soaroeB of error in dewgning for garment bbrioa, are ot^ 
wnamentation, and attracting undue attention to the orntunent, wMch- 
may arise from many causes ; thus &om the violenoe of contrast either of 
light and dark, &om over charging the colour, or &om the ornament being 
too lai^fortho&bric • ■ » Generally speaking, however, ornament for 
such fabrics should conaiEt of Mnall, rather than of large fbnns ; shonld be 
heated flatly, and without light and shade, and inclined to sabdned con- 
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trasta of colour and of ligbt and d&rk. A geometrical, rather than a 
dispersed (by dispersed is meant the attempt to distribute the pattern 
over the ground, mthout aay apparent arrangement) arrangement of 
the forma, however, vould be found the most agreeable to the eye, and 
the most consistent with sound principles ; some of the best patterns 
being formed by diapering sprigs, leaves, flowers, or even simple 
geometrical forms regularly over the ground." — p. 742. • • • • * 
" In designing for garment fabrics, it wiU generally be found that the 
simplest patterns are in the best taste. * * * It ha^ before been said. 
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that calling undue attention to the ornament is a great error in designing 
for garment fiibrics : there needs in the larger masses of the dress a 
sense of what a painter calls breadth or repose, which is only attainable 
by great simplicity, by flat or diapered treatment of small forma, by 
uneontrasted light and dark, and delicate tints of colour. Those diffi- 
cult patterns of many parts are too apt to offend against the above 
requirements, and to cause the figure to stare upon the ground, and 
Mtract attention to itself to the destruction of the true decoration of 
such febrics." — ^p. 743. 
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PAPEB AtTD OTHER HANOIH0& 

"If the use of such materials is borne in mind, the proper decoratioQ 
■for them will at once be evident, since this ought to bear the same rela- 
tion to the objects in the room that a background does to a picture. In 
•art, a background, if ■well designed, has its own distinctive features ; yet 
these are to be BO for suppressed and subdued as not to invite special atten- 
tion, ■while, as a whole, it ought to bo entirely subservient to supporting 
ifiod enhancing the principal figures — the subject of the picture. • • ■* 




fig. 1*7. 

Imitative treatments are objectionable on principle, both as intruding 
on the sense of flatness, and as being too aaj^tdive in their details 
.and colour to be sufficiently retiring and unobtrusive. Some of the 
best examples, as well of paper as of silk, velvet, and other hangings, 
are treatments of Uxture in a self-colour ; as of flock on plain or satined 
ground in paper, of tabby and satin in silk hangings, of stamped forms or 
cutting in velvet, or the same contrast of pattern with the ground in 
various mixed stu^ 
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" The same laws which ought to govern design for paper-hangings^ 
would, therefore, appear proper to regulate hangings of other fabrics, 
tapestries, &c. Although &ur from looking at ornament in that exclusive 
spirit wMch ^uld reject what is beauti&l when it does not square with 
the requisitions of a theoiy, it must be obvious that pictorial and pic- 
turesque treatments for such &laics are wrong whenever they intrude on 
theUmain of another, art Thus %ures, li^pes, fruits, aiid flowers, 
when rendered as they would be in works of fine art, are almost of necea- 
aity inferior to the pictures they imitate, even when they are as skilfully 
and wonderfully wrought as in the works exhibited by the national 
establishment of the Grobelins, where every effort of skill and science has 
been most successftdly used for their manu&.cture and embellishment. 
Indeed, it is a matter of doubt whether custom, and the authority of 
great names and of past times, are not the causes of the continued 
admiration of such decorations, which perhaps we rather persuade our- 
selves we like than are fully satisfied with." — ^p. 717. 

CARPETS. 

" The use of these fabrics suggests the true principle of design for 
their ornamentation, which is governed by the laws before given for flat 
surfaces, where the object is rather to treat the whole as a background 
than to call particular attention to the ornamentation. Flatness should 
be one of the principles for decorating a surface continually under the 
feet ; therefore, all architectural relief ornaments, and all imitations^ 
of fruit, shells, and other solid or hard substances, or even of flowers, 
strictly speaking, are the more improper the more imitatively they are 
rendered. As a field or ground for other objects, the attention should 
hardly be called to carpets by strongly-marked forms or compartments, 
or by violent contrasts of light and dark, or colour ; but graduated 
shades of the same colour, or a distribution of colours nearly equal in 
scale of light and dark, should be adopted ; secondaries, and tertiaries, or 
neutralised primaries, being used rather than pure tints and lights intro- 
duced merely to give expression to the forms. Under such regulations 
as to flatness and contrast, either geometrical forms, or scrolls clothed 
with foliation in any style, leaves, flowers, or other ornament^ may be 
used, which, with borders and compartment arrangements, and the use of 
diaper treatment, leave ample room for variety and for the inventive skill 
of the designer." 

The "canons" of design, issued by the Department of Science and 
Art, entitled " Principles of Decorative Art," published by Chapman 
and Hidl, may be consulted with advantage by the pupil. 
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SECOND DIVISION, 



ARCHTEECTUEE— THE HISTORY AOT) ILLUSTRATION" 

OF ITS STYLES. 

To judge jfrom the definitions met with in the works on architectnre, 
there seems to be great difficulty in exactly explaining what the term 
conveys. Some authors define it to be merely the " art of building," 
taking thus a view of it as if it were simply a constructive art, not 
one which is dependent upon the exercise o£ a correct taste. Oiiiers, 
again, go to the opposite extreme, and, considering it in a somewhat 
metaphysical point of view, claim for it a position which has little refer- 
ence to its value as a useftd art. Thus, while one defines architecture as 
entirely a construdwe^ the other considers it to be chiefly a Jme art, 
having little in common with ihe materials with which it deals. There 
are others who give more just views of architecture, howev«*, and to 
these we now refer. Thus, Mr. Leeds defines anMtecrture as building 
with " something more than a view to mere utility and convenience : it 
is building in such a manner as to delist the eye by beauty of forms^ to 
captivate the imaginaticm, and to satisfy that fikculty of the mind which 
we denominate taste" — (p. 3, Mudimentary ArMiectitre for BtgwpMfFB, 
W. H. Leeds. "Weale. London.) Mr. Fergusson defines it very 
simply to be " nothing more or less than the art of * ornamental and 
ornamented construction.' " We have already alluded to those who lo<^ 
upon architecture as altogether a fine art, to be judged of by the same 
rules which are appHcable to what many term the " sister arts " of paint- 
ing and of sculpture. More difficulty, according to Mr. Fergusson, has 
arisen from this attempt to refine the definition than fircnn that wlii<^ 
views it merely as a constructive one ; at all events, it has led to much 
confusion. On this he very pointedly remarks, "Neither painting 
nor sculpture were very useful arts, except in the most barbarous times, 
and by the most remote analogy. Their object is to tell a story, to re- 
produce an emotion, or to portray a scene or object of nature; and 
they effect this by a direct imitation, more or less correct and Hteral, of 
what actually exists, either in nature or in art. Architecture, on the 
other hand, was one of the useful arts, invented to provide for one of tibe 
three great wants of man — ^fbod, cloliiing, and dielter. The wigwam 
grew into a hut, the hut into a house, the house into a palace, and i^e 
palace into a temple, by well defined and easily traced gradations ; but it 
never lost the original idea of a shelter, and in its most magnificent form 
it is a mere amplification of the original hut, but grown so solid that it 
seems designed to last for ev«-, and so well proportioned and so exqui- 
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sitely ornamented, that, instead of being one of the most commonplace, 
it raiiks with one of the most beautiful productions of man's hands. In 
none of its stages is imitation an element of composition ; no true build- 
ing ever was designed to look Hke anything in either the animal, the 
vegetable, or the mineral kingdoms. In all instances it is essentially a 
creation of man's mind,, and designed to subserve some practical purpose 
which he has in view. A building can tell no story, and it is only by 
inference that it can be made to express an emotion. It is true that 
painting and sculpture may be added to any extent, and a really perfect 
building is never without these adjuncts ; but they are not> or at least 
never should be, essentials, and the buildhig should always be complete 
without them. * * * The fact is that architecture is in its origin as essen- 
tially a useful art as weaving or shipbuilding ; but, almost alone of all her 
.sister arts, it is the one that has, from various concurrent circumstances, 
been refined into a fine art." (jUvstrated Homdbook of Architecture, IBy 
James Fergusson. Murray. London : voL i, p. 20, Introduction.) 

Mr. Garbett defines architecture as "the art of well building: in 
other words, of giving to a building all the perfections of which it is 
capable." 

Architecture has been termed the " stony records of nations ;" in the 
same spirit it is that Coleridge says, "a Gothic cathedral is a petrified 
jreligion," Each country and each age writes "its name in stone." 

On the influence of climate upon the architecture of a country, Mr. 
Kuskin has peculiarly fine and exhaustive remarks. He supposes us 
to sweep through the cloud region with the untiring wings of the stork 
»or of the swallow, and to imagine the Mediterranean beneath us, with 
its promontories sleeping in the sun ; here an angry thunder-spot; there 
A gray storm-stain, moving athwart the burning fields ; now a heaving 
.ash-girded volcano; but^ chief o'er all, a "great peacefuiness of light;" 
^yria, Greece, Spain, and Italy, like golden pavement in a sea of blue, 
with an atmosphere redolent of perfume, and gay and glistening with 
.gorgeous flowers, and burning marble rocks, and porphyry, shaded by 
the "gray green shadows" of the laurel, the orange, and of the 
"plumy palm." Then sweeping with untiring wing, away from the 
orient colours of those lands, to the north, where a "vast belt of rainy 
green" meets the eye, we look down upon the "pastures of Swit- 
zerland and the poplar valleys of France and dark forests of the Danube 
And Carpathians," seen only at intervals, for we look through clefbs in 
the shroud of mist that rises from the jjrooks meandering through the 
valleys, by the side of which is heard the bleating of the sheep or the 
lowing of the oxen. Still sweeping to the north, we look down upon 
mother earth, now heaving into " mighty masses of leaden rock and 
swarthy moor," and midst the breakers of the angry sea the "grisly 
islands beaten by storm and chilled by icedriffc^ and tormented by furious 
pulses of contending tide." Still further north till " the roots of the last 
forest feil from among the hill ravines, and the hunger of the north 
wind bites its peaks into barrenness, and at last the wall of ice, durable 
like iron, sets, deathlike, its white teeth against us out of the polar twi- 
light." Then sweeping down nearer the earth till we see the various ani- 
mals which sport on its surface, we notice the same gradation of change in 
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their appearance and habits as we have already witnessed in the physical 
peculiarities of the globe. In India's burning clime the woods are filled 
with birds of gayest colour and most gorgeous form, while 'mid the grass 
and flowers we see the serpent trail its slimy length, and from the 
jungle we hear the roar of the Hon or see the tiger lurk, while across the 
plain the stupid zebra is seen to fly ; in northern climes the pliunage of 
the birds assumes a soberer aspect, more befitting our cloudy skies, 
while the shaggy bear and the gaunt wolf take the place of the lion and 
the tiger. Then, having seen all this, " and submissively acknowledging 
the great laws by which the earth and all that it bears are ruled through- 
out t!ieir being, let us," says Mr. Ruskin, " not condemn, but rejoice in 
the expression by man of his own rest in the statutes of the lands that 
gave him birth." He then introduces the fine parallel between the 
architecture of eastern countries, where the sun shines down unclouded 
from day to day, and that of northern climes, whose peculiar beauties are 
only brought out in times of change, when the " smile and the tear are 
there." " Let us watch man with reverence, as he sets side by side the 
burning gems, and smooths with soft sculpture the jasper pillars that are 
to reflect a ceaseless sunshine and rise into a cloudless sky; but not with 
less reverence let us stand by him, when with rough strength and hur* 
ried stroke he smites an uncouth imitation out of the rocks which he 
has torn from among the moss of the moorland, and heaves into the 
darkened air the pile of iron buttress and rugged wall, instinct with 
work of imagination as wild and wayward as the northern sea— crea- 
tions of ungainly shape and rigid limb, but ftdl of wolfish life, fierce as 
the winds that beat, and changefril as the clouds that shade them." 

From these remarks will be derived some slight knowledge of what 
architecture is and should be ; and how that the mere reproduction <^ 
the work of another age and another people may be a copy more or less 
successful, but is not the emanation of an independent thinker — ^is noi^ 
strictly speaking, a true architectural work, inasmuch as it does not em- 
body the " expression of the wants, the faculties, and the sentiments of 
the age in winch it is created." Such copies, however faultlessly carried 
out, cannot be taken as forming in any way part of the "stony records" 
of the nation to which they owe their existence ; if they tell a tale, it is 
of other times and of another people, and they convey no idea of the 
peculiarities of the times in which they are produced. Hence it is that 
much of modem so-called architecture is not true in its mission; it 
does not embody, as above stated, the expression of the age in which it 
is brought out. 

Our remarks on this subject could be greatly extended, but we must 
hasten to the consideration of other departments. 



ASSYRIAN ARCHITECTURE. 

A few years ago, all that was known of Assyrian architecture could 
be summed up in a sentence or two ; and even this was almost purely 
conjecturaL In the mis-shapen mounds that reared their huge bulks on 
the plains of Mesopotamia, the traveller little dreamed that there lay 
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concealed that which, with the remains of I^gyptian architecture, gave 
the key to the origin of the Grecian and Latin styles. But — thanks to 
the dificoveries of Layard and of Botta — ^we are no longer compelled 
to endeavour to picture to ourselves, from the vague descriptions 
of ancient authors, what the peculiarities were of the architecture 
of the great cities of the East. Now we are enabled to estimate, with 
almost as much certainty and clearness, what it was, as we are that of 
the Grecian or Egyptian architectura Apart &om the high interest 
which the remains of Assyrian architecture possess to us, as corrobora- 
tive of the truth of Holy Writ^ it is difficult to estimate the value of 
their discovery in an artistic point of view. '' Until,*' says Mr. Eeigus- 
Bon, " the discoveries in Assyria were made, half the history of the archi- 
tecture of Greece was a riddle — an inexplicable mystery. Now all is 
dear. And, with £^gypt on the one hand, and Assyria on the other, we 
are emhled to trace every feature to its source. These two still stand, 
aiul piobably wiU ever ^nam, as the primitive styles of ike huW 
raee— essentially distinct in all their more important features ; borrow- 
ing veapy little from each other, but eadii working out its own objects 
indepeiMlentiy of the other. It seems absolutely hopeless to look for 
anytiiing anterior to the style of Egypt which can have had any influence 
upon it ; and, so far as we can see, nearly as idle to attempt to find in 
Asia anything that can have infiuenced the architectural style of the 
gveat AsE^rrian empire." 

It will be interesting, therefore, to trace, as briefly as possible, the 
peculiBritifiB of these two styles — the Assyrian and the Egyptian ; styles 
which cany us back to the remotest times, and frx^m which — ^according 
to the hi^ authority we have quoted — >have descended others which 
adorn and graee the vaxious countries of the earth. 

The principal feature in Assyrian structures was the artiflcial plat- 
form upon wMch they were erected. This was raised to Uie height of 
scMne thirty or fl>rty feet above the level of ilie surroimding ground, and 
was ecmstiucted partly of sun-dried bricks, and partly of earth and 
Tubhish. A solid limestone &cing appears to have been used, givLog a 
finifi^ and a strength to the terraces. The building which crowned 
the platform was brought fbrwafd to the extreme edge, so as to com- 
pletdy command the view around; and was approached by flights 
of steps and inclined planes, made at intervals in the terrace. These 
platfcHins, or terraces, may have had their origin in the plan adopted in 
the earli^ s^tlements in the plains — ^where no irregularity of surface 
occurred — of raising their public buildings, for defence or the purposes of 
religion, above the level of the ordinary habitations. It forms, however, 
whatever may have been the original cause of its adoption, a characteristic 
feature in Assyi-ian architecture. 

The buildings which crowned these huge terraces were adapted 
to the climate ; and, from the unvarying uniformity with which their 
arrangement was maintained, it appears to have been consecrated to 
religious observances. The exterior plan of the building was nearly 
square, and contaiiied open courtyards, or large halls ; round which 
were grouped oblong chambers, the length of which greatly ex- 
ceeded their breadth. Thus, some chambers were 200 feet long and 
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25 broad. Tliese lengtby chambera ei^r led to tlte terrace, or were 
jjTouped aronnd the internal Italia or open courts. The building had 
usually two fe^es, each having tliree entrances, the centi-e of which 
waa tJie priiicijial, and waa guarded with two colossal liunian-headed 
bnlls (eee &g. 148), one on each side, " The two side gateways in the 
.more splendid edifices were flanked by umilar figures, and betwe^i them 
xod the centre entrance were pairs <tt the iame winged ministers, of 
somewhat smaller size, placed back to back, and separated by a cohMeal 
Jioman figure, uauaUy represented oa Btraogling a lion. Ilieee inter- 
vsning bulla had the human head turned aidewaya, ao as to Ikm^ ont- 
'warda fii>ni the front of the building. !Ead bull was, nuseover, flanked 
by a colossal figure of a deity en* ptiest, presenting a pioe cooe. Thua, 
tbf soath-east«m front of Semuuihemb's palace at Xouyunjik conaiated 
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of two Luman-headed bullB, ihe Isigest being about 10 feet hif^ and 
of ais: gigantic human figures, occnpyii^ altogether a space of no less 
than 180 feet. It was continued on eitiier side by sculptured walls, 
wiiich completed the ^4iole feaide.*** The walls of sun-dried bricks weio 
of extraordinary thickness, and were &ced with large slabs of alabaator, 
on whi<^ were carved the stony records of the history of the life, the 
"battles, and the si^jes of their mighty kings. Where this panelling was 
not employed, the walls were covered with semi-columna, plaoed side by 
aide, and separated, by means of square pilasters, into groups. •■ 

The floors of the halls and chambers were covered either irith ala- 
baster slabs or by lai^ square bricks. On the bricks were sculp- 
tured, as on the slabs of tiie walls, inscriptions, giviiig the titles of 
the king, the extent of his dominions, or the names of the countries ho 

The Aisi/naa Conrl. I>esoiibed bj Austen Lsjard. 
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conquered. They were often, however, sculptured with scroll-work. The 
under sides of the bricks contained the name of the king who founded 
the edifice. 

While attending to the ornaments of their buildings, the Assfyriaiis 
did not forget their sanitary requirements, for drains were carried under 
all the principal parts, these being frequently arched ; and, singular to 
say, amongst the arches discovered, was a pointed, or what is now termed 
a " Gothic arch." 

We have mentioned the sculptured slabs which formed the facing of the 
walls and sometimes the pavement of the floors of the chambers and halls ; 
these — ^the stony records of the past ages — are of the greatest value and 
importance. On them "we can still trace," says an eloquent writer, 
" the greater part of Assyrian habits and customs. We see the king 
crowned with his jewelled tiara, surrounded by his eunuchs and soldiers, 
hurrying forth in his royal chariot to the battle ; the royal canopy held 
over his head, and the standard with the winged circle beside him, and 
his bow and javelin slung ready to his hand. We follow his armies on 
their red path of ambition and glory. We see them ford rivei-s, their 
chariots &stened in boats, the horses swimming behind, and the soldiers 
floating on inflated skins. We see the embattled walls, the archers, and 
the slmgers; the attack — ^the sap — ^the storm — and the pillage; the 
prisoners being flayed alive, or led back bound into Assyria. Then the 
tribute-bearers defile past us with their treasures; and now a galley, 
winged with oars, floats down to the ports, where revellers are drmking 
the health of Sargon,'* 

So far as the lower part of the building is concerned, up to the level 

of the sculptured slabs, the remains which have been 
discovered have enabled us to restore, with singular 
accuracy, the distinguishing peculiarities of Assyrian 
architecture. Wha^ however, constituted those of 
the portions above this level — ^if other portions there 
were 1 We can only conjecture. Mr. Fergusson is of 
opinion that we have their type in the remains of Per- 
sian architecture at Persepolis. 

Fig. 14:9 is a sketch modified firom one in the Guide 
to the Assyrian Gov/rt, Grystal Falace, showing the 
-v^nl peculiarities of one form of pillar found at Persepolis, 

Ij^H and adopted in the reproduction of Assyrian archi- 

\^M tecture at the Crystal Palace. " The bull capitals are 

^^^L peculiarly appropriate in an Assyrian building, where 

^B^f this animal, apparently looked upon as sacred, con- 

tinually occurs in the painted and sculptured decora- 
tions." — ^p. 4:7. 

The reader, desirous of further pursuing the subject 
of the restoration of Assyrian architecture, will consult 
with advantage the Guide of the Crystal Pcdace, above 
noted ; and the chapters on " Assyrian and Persian 
Architecture," In Fergusson's Illustrated HandhooTc of Architecture, voL L 
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EGYPTIAN ARCHITECTURE. 

Mr. Fergusson divides Egyptian art into two great periods — the 
one represented by the pyramids, the other by the temples at Thebes, 
The pyramids are singular only from their vastness, and interest us 
chiefly from being looked upon not only as the most ancient monuments 
of Egypt, but probably of the world. They have little interest in an 
instructive point of view. 

Of the various pyramids met with in Egypt, those of Gizeh are the" 
most interesting, and have excited the greatest wonder. Of these, three 
in number, the great pyramid — ^the erection of which is attributed to 
Cheops, and the date of which, according to Herodotus, is 900 B.C. — is 
the most interesting. Its base is 700 feet square, and its height 470 ; it 
covers an area of more than 13 acres, being, according to Mr. Fergusson, 
"twice the extent of that of St. Peter's at Some, or of any other building 
in the world." 

All the pyramids face north; a circumstance which, in conjunction 
with the fact that the entrances slope downwards, has given rise to 
numerous ingenious speculations as to the uses to which the erections 
have been originally put. 

In concluding a lucid description of the peculiarities and methods of 
construction of the pyramids, Mr, Fergusson gives the following remarks : 
" The early Egyptians built neither for beauty nor for use, but foi 
eternity. To this last they sacrificed every other feeling. In itself 
nothing can be less artistic than a pyramid.* As examples of actual art 
they are unrivalled among the works of men ; but they rank among the 
lowest^ if judged by the aesthetic rules of architectural art. The same 
character belongs to the tombs and buildings around them. They are 
low and solid, and possess neither beauty of form nor any architectural 
feature at all worthy of attention or admiration." 

Of the second period of Egyptian art we now propose briefly to treat. 
The city of Thebes, in which the illustrations of the period are met with, 
was one of the most ancient cities of antiquity. The peculiar feature of 
the period is the " obelisk," the oldest of which was erected in the reign 
of Osirtesen I., who flourished about 1650 B.C. 

With Amosis, who drove out the Phoenicians, or Shepherds, whose 
invasion checked the rising prosperity of Egyptian art, " began that great 
fiunily of Theban kings, whose buildings have so long been the wonder 
of the world. Their temples and colossal statues are the modals frY)m 
which the Greeks copied, while their obelisks even now grace the cities^ 
of those nations which rose when Egypt felL 

The largest and most magniflcent temple at Thebes was that of 
Kamak. It was built in the reign of Rameses II., and joined the great 
temple of Luxor, built by Amimothph III., by an avenue of sphinxes. 
The area covered by this vast temple is 430,000 square feet, its length 
being about 1,200, and its breadth 360 feet. The grand feature in the 
temple of Kamak is the " hall of columns," the roof of which is supported 
by 134: columns; twelve of which, forming the central avenue, are of no 



The tena pyrainid is derired ^m the Bgyptian words pi-rama, " ihe momitaiou 
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less dimensions than 12 feet in diameter, and 6G feet in height. The* 
others are of less dimensions, being 9 feet in diameter, and 42 high. 
These latter have their shafts copied from the ^ single stalk o£ the frail 
papyrus plant," with an unopened bud for the capital;, while the twekra 
central pillars have a '' fidl-blown flower for their capital," and the shaft 
made up of ^ single stalks of an older growth." Of ^ub magnifioflnt hally. 
Mr. Ferguason has the following fine remarks : — " No language eaa. oonr- 
vey an idea of its beauty ; and no artist has yet been aUe to seprodnoo 
its fbmii so as to convey to those who have not seen it an idea of its 
grandeur. The mass of its central piers illumined by a flood of li^^ 
from the derestoiy, and the smaller piUiu* of the .rings gcaduaUy &dii>e 
into obscurity, are so arranged and lighted as to convey an idea, of mfim^^ 
•pace ; at the same time, the beauty and masaiyenesB- of the fbxma^ ami 
i^ brilliancy of their coloured decorations^ all combine to stainp- thi» Mk 
the greatest of man's architectural works ; and such » one as it would he- 
impossible to reproduce, except in such a climate, and in that individual 
style in which, and for whidv ^ '^^'^^'^ created" 

In this brief notice of Egyptian architecture,, we most not omit adr> 
verting to the "rock-cut temples-" and "tombS)" in. connection wiiihr 
which may be here noted the singular distinction: poinibed ou/t by Mi>, 
FergusBon, that, while in "Egypt Prefer" all these exeavatioiis were 
<.< tomb%" in Nubia they were " temple&" A very oelel»atBd example of 
the rock-cut temples is that of Abou-Simbel, executed in. the reign of 
Bameses 11. The facade extremity ]£h about 100 feet in heigl^ and 
has in front four statues of the king, of colossal height — from 60 to 70 
feet. " Their grandeur and beauty," says a recent traveUiar;^ "are beyond 
expression, and the delight in their lofly Gharactee o£ beauty quite over- 
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eomes- tlie natural wonder at tlxeir imagined' duration for twenty or 
thirty centuries * * * In these &«ea^ seven feet long, is 
a godii&e graiideur and beauty which liie G^eeks^ never reached. They 
are not only colossal blocks- of stone, but i^e mind cannot escape the 
feeling liiat they were conceived by colbssal minds. * * * If 
a poet ^ould enter in dreams tibie sacred groves- of Hxe grandest mytho- 
logy, these are the forms he would expect to se^ breathing grandeur and 
godly grace; * «- * "jTji^. Q^ie^ gods see humaai, but tiiese 
^der figures are above humanity — iheyr dwell s«j^iely in abstract per^ 
feetion." (Mle Notes of a Hmoadji, By G-. W. Ghirtie^ p. I44.) The 
IKrectors of tibie Crystal Palace at ^^enham have dona the public 
good service by reproducing two- of t^ese colossal' statues ; they giv^ m 
conjunction with tiie other features- of l^e Egypinan Gqwi% an* adl^irable^ 
idiea of the peculiarities of this style of architecture. In figs. 150j 151 
and 152, we give illustrations of l^yptian pillars and capitals; 



IKDIAJST AB£IHITECTXmE. 

"We now proceed to notice very briefly the peculiarities of I!ndian' 
architecture. Until tilie researches of Mk Fergusson,* who visited the 
various templies and caves- of those distant countries, there were no archi- 
tectural remains about which so Httle was known as those of Ijidia. The 
most striking examples of Indian architecture are tc» bo met with in the 
rock-cut temples. These were long supposed to be superior in antiquity 
to any of the ancient architectural remains of other countries, so much, 
so as to have Aimished the source of Egyptian and Persian architecture.. 
That the latter was derived from the Indian is inferred fiirom the close 
similarity existing between their details, as in the colmnns of the Perse- 
politan and Hindoo temples, and in the^ rock-cut temples of India and 
Nubia. This similarity, however, rests on very slight evidence ; more- 
over, it is now established that the date of the Persian buildings is ante^- 
nor to that of the Indian by some ten centuries. As to the other sup- 
position, that Egyptiian architecture owed' its origin to the Indian, it is 
enough to state, in order to show its error, that there is abundant evi- 
dence to prove that the earliest of the Indian caves was excavated 
when Egypt's glory had feded, and her name wa& erased from the list of 
nations. 

Indian architecture is divided into two great classes, excavated and 
structural, of which the former has the highest antiquity. The excavated 
or rock-cut temples are again divided into three classes — ^the "Yihara, or 
Monastery," the " Buddhist Chaitya," and the " Brahminical caves^;" to 
these may be added a fourth class, which are supposed to be imitations of 
structural buildings, inasmuch as, though excavated or cut out of the solid 
rock, they are done in such a way as to convey the idea that they are built 
of stone. Of these classes we now offer a brief description. The simplest 

* Jtocl-ctU Templet of India, and Jlhtstrations^ totth Descriptions of the Ancient 
Architecture of Htndoskm^ . :'•; 
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form of the Yihaxa, or monastery cave, was a square cell, furnished with 
a porch ; indeed, the earliest forms were simply natural caves, somewhat^ 
improved in shape by artificial means. In . some the haU i^ large aad 
decorated with pillars, a* recess bemg made to face the entrance, in which, 
was deposited a statue or figure of Biiddha. Although the Viharaa were 
designed as monasteries for the reception of the priesthood, still, in this 
way, they were made to serve as temples or places of worship. For this 
latter purpose, however, the second class, or Buddhist Chaitya caves 
were exclusively designed, namely, to serve as temples or churches ; one 
^r more of them being connected with every set of caves in Western 
India. In all the forms known of this class of caves, the plan is the same, 
And they are supposed, fix>m this circumstance, to have . been copies of 
structural buildings. The arrangement consists of a nave, divided from 
the aisles by octagonal or circular pillars. The furthest end is semi- 
circular, and the pillars are carried round this. In the centre stands the. 
Daghopa, a plain circular drum, covered by a hemi-spherical dome ; a 
niche is always provided in the Daghopa, in which is placed figures of 
Buddha and his attendants. 

The "Brahminical caves" resemble in great part the Yiharas; but 
the walls, instead of being covered with painting, as in the latter, are 
provided with sculpture. 

Of the cave temples of India, the most celebrated is that of Mephanta. 
This is 130 feet long, by 110 wide, and 14 J high. Four rows of columns, 
nine feet high, with ribbed shafts and projecting capitals of a semicircu- 
lar form support the fiat ceiling; colos^ human figures are ranged 
along the walls, cut in high relief out of the solid rock. 

Of the fourth class of excavated architectural remains of India, the 
best specimen is to be met with at Ellora. This excavation is 401 feet 
long by 247 feet broad, and the deepest part 104 feet ; round the area 
runs a cloister, supported on square pillars, on which are sculptured sub- 
jects from the Indian mythology. The sanctuary is in the centre. The 
whole details are profusely ornamented. 

With reference to the historical details of the consiructive buildings of 
India, much uncertainty prevails. From their ignorance of the arch and 
the consequent necessity to support the stone roofs which they employed 
by means of brackets projecting fix)m the sides of the square capitals of the 
pillars, a variety of light and shade is produced pleasing to the eye. 
The structural buildings of India are generally characterised by their 
great height. 



CHINESE AKCHITECTURR 

From the convex sform of the roofs — ^the prevailing characteristic of 
many structures met with in China — ^the type of Chinese architecture is 
generally allowed to have been the tent. Wood is the material most gene- 
rally used. The pagoda is a very characteristic building in China; this 
consists of a series of towers, diminishing as they proceed upwards, each 
tower being furnished with the concave roof The domestic buildings are 
only one storey in height, and from their curiously painted trellises and 
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fiamework and the oddly-shaped doors— octagonal and circular being evert 
used — ^they strongly resemble " bird-cages," to which by some they have 
been likened. Like other departments in that strange country, archi- 
tecture allows of no change or progressive improvement : as it has been 
for ages, so it now is and so it is likely to remain. Every detail is under 
strict supervision, and no deviation from established rules, which dictates 
the size of a house according to the rank or static of its occupant, is- 
allowed. 

Chinese columns have no capitals ; the shaft is shaped like the frus- 
trum of a cone, the height varying from eight to twelve times the dia- 
meter at its lowest part The base is formed of a square plinth, with, 
in some instances, a moulding above it. A pole which is passed through 
an aperture at the upper end of the shaft corresponds to the architrave 
in classical architecture ; this is supported by two brackets, the lower 
part of which is inserted in the shaft. These are sometimes ornamented. 
A series of open panels placed above this corresponds to the frieze, oma~ 
ments being painted in the spaces between the panels. The whole isi 
surmounted by the concave tent-like roo^ the angles of which being- 
turned up, are ornamented at their extremities by representations of 
heads of dragons. For a detailed account of the peculiarities of Chinese^ 
architecture, see the Encyclopoedia MetropolUana. 



GRECIAK ARCHITECTURK 

In our notes on Assyrian architecture, we adverted to the value of 
modem I'esearches, in connection with that and the Egyptian style, in 
clearing up much that was previously doubtftd as to the origin and pecu- 
liarities of Grecian architecture. Such, however, is the obstinacy with 
which recognised systems are adhered to, that there are some still met. 
with who consider Greece as the source of all inspiration in art, and in» 
their enthusiasm for everything " classical," will be with difficulty pre- 
vailed on to admit that Greece herself owed to other countries the 
first germs of the art which dignified and graced her. "That archi- 
tecture and art," says an able writer, "always have been progressive, 
and have not appeared at once in frdl perfection, is a truism that need 
scarcely be advanced ; yet in our admiration of their perfection we do 
not always consider the history of their progression or the sources from 
whence they sprang. No style, with the exception of the Egyptian, was 
the spontaneous growth of the soil in which it flourished, or proceeded 
directly from the nations that practised it ; the germs of all other styles 
were borrowed from people whbse habits and religious customs were 
totally dissimilar, and its advances or improvements were the natural 
results of civilisation, caused by intercourse with other nations in times 
of peace, or by the adoption of all that was worthy of imitation in con- 
quered states, during the incessant wars that were carried on in the 
eastern parts of the world. Thus it was with the much admired archi- 
tecture and arts of Greece and Kome, so that centuries elapsed ere any- 
thing worthy of these terms was to be found in either empire." — {Rudi-- 
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menta/Tj/ ArckUedure, By Talbot Bury. The iStylee of Varums dymUriegk 
WeaJe, London, p. 7.) 

The exigencies of the condition of the early population of Greece — a 
condition which maintained them for long as rival states — demanded from 
them works of defence rather than of convenience for their domestic, or 
grandeur and magnificence for their religious, edifices. Hence we find 
that the architecture of the earliest times of Grecian history was confined 
chiefly to the construction of walls and tombs. The remains of this 
period of art — known as Cyclopean, but more properly Pelaagic, fix>m. 
the name of the aboriginal race — rgive us little or no information regard- 
ing the development of ornamented construction amongst those who 
practised it. 

The most ancient of the remains of this period are those belonging 
to the oities of Tiryns, the date of which, according to Sir William Gell, 
is 1379 B.C. The thickness of the walls now remaining is from 21 to 
25 feet^ the blocks of which they are constructed being of monstrous 
dimiensions. The waU contains two ranges of galleries about five feet 
broad and twelve high, with sides sloping to the apex, forming a triangla 
"No care seems to have been given to the previous preparation of the 
huge blocks, these being merely laid together with some design to make 
the forms fit into each other, die interstices being filled up with smaller 
stones. 

In the remains of Mycenae, another of the ancient cities of Greece, 
the date of which is given as 1350 b.c., there is a most interesting ex- 
ample of early Grecian art — probably the most ancient — in the basso- 
relievo surmounting the gate or principal entrance to the " Acropolis," 
and which consists of two Hons feeing each other, and the fore paws of 
which rest on a pedestal. The subterranean building in the same city, 
known as the Treasury of Atreus, has a door, the lintel of which weighs 
nearly 140 tons, the width of which is 17 feet, its length 27, and thick- 
ness nearly four feet. The " Acropolis " in the Pelasgic cities was the 
portion first built, and always upon high ground ; this was used as 
a citadel and as a place of security for the archives and articles of ti-easure. 

THE GRECIAN QBUGEBS. 

Tlie Doric. — ^This, the most ancient of all the orders, is the most dis- 
tinctive of Grecian architecture, and was the one to which the Greeks 
gave most attention. " As the Homeric poems have," says Mr. Garbett, 
in his Principles of Design in Arcfdtectmre (Weale), "triumphantly 
refuted the attempts to regard them as compilations, so there is in the 
Doric order, and especially in its ancient examples, that perfect consis- 
tency and imity of idea tiiat proclaims- it to be, in aU essential points, 
the production of one mind. Like other orders and styles, it must 
doubtless have received improvements from many hands, but, unlike 
them, or rather in a &r greater de^ee than any of them, does it exhibit 
the marked predominance of one genius." 

"We have said that the Doric was essentially the Greek order ; in- 
deed, for a long period in the history of the art, it was the only style 
which they adopted. In endeavouring to trace the origin of the style, 
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many, indeed tbe majarxfy of writers, affeot to recognise the first hints of 
•or suggestions for it in the timber huts which preceded or are presumed to 
have preceded those built of stone. On this point it is sufficient to state 
that the more the peculiar characteristics of the Doric order are studied, 
the less tenable will this theory be found. " Such theory, it must be 
admitted, is sufficiently plausible, if only because it can be made to ac- 
count very cleverly for many minor circumstances." {The Orders 
of ArchUectfwre, By W. H. Leeds, Esq. Weale, p. 9.) Thus, one 
writer drswvs up the following plausible sketch : — " The trunks of trees 
set perpendicularly to support the roo^ may be taken for columns ; the 
tree laid upon the tops of the perpendicular ones, the architrave ; the 
ends of the cross bearers which rest upon the architrave, the triglyphs ; 
the tree laid upon the cross beams, as a support for the ends of the raf- 
ters, the bead moulding of the cornice ; the ends of the rafters which 
project beyond the bead moulding, the mutides." "But," as remarks 
Mr. Leeds, " all this, unfortimately, does not account at all for, or rather 
is in strong contradiction to, the character of the earliest extant monu- 
ments of Grecian architecture. Timber construction would have led to 
very different proportions and different taste. Had the prototype or 
model been of that material, slendemess and lightness, rather than pon- 
derosity and solidity would have been arrived at ; and the progressive 
changes in the chanicter of the orders would have been reversed, while 
the earliest of them all would have been the lightest of them all." 

As refuting this fiinciful theory, Mr. Fergusson draws attention to 
the fact, that the earliest examples of the Doric order resembled the 
Egyptian in strength and solidity. But as time progressed, they dis- 
played the " weak and lean form of the Roman order of the same name." 
Indeed, so marked is the gradual attenuation of the shaft, that fi:om the 
relative heights and diameters of the pillars may be gathered a pretty 
aoourate notion of the date of their erection. Thus, the shorter %he 
pillar, the earlier its date. " This fiict," says Mr. Fergusson, " is in itself 
sufficient to refute the idea of the pillar being copied from a wooden 
post ; a£, in that case, it would have been slenderer at first, and would 
gradually have departed from the wooden form as the style advanced. 
This is the case in all jarimitrve styles. With the Doric order, the con- 
trary is the case." 

Other writers, discarding the above " wooden theory," adopt another 
as fanciful, and even still more untenable ; this is, the notion that the 
orders have their.. proportions in accordance with those of the human 
figure. Thus, the Doric is supposed to be proportioned from the develop- 
ment of a robust male — " the manly Doric ;" the loniq and Corinthian 
from females, of which the latter is after a more delicate model than the 
former ; hence, the Ionic is likened to a " stately matron." Mr. Leeds 
thus disposes of this absurd theory — ^if^ indeed, it is deseoiving of such a 
name. ^^ Now, so far from there being any general similitude between a 
Grecian Doric column and a robust man, their proportions are directly 
opposite — ^the ^eater diameter of iihe column being at its foot^ while 
that of the man is at his shoidders. The one tapers upwardsy the other 
dowwuxM'ds, If the human figure and its proportions had been con- 
oddered, columns would, in conformity with suoh type, have been wider 
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at the top of tteir shafla than below. * * With regard to the other- 
two ordeiB, it is auflScient to observe, that, if so borrowed at all, the ides 

must have been preposterous." (Orders of ArchUedure, p. 11.) 
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We no-w proceed to describe the members and proportions of tibe- 
Doric order. In fig. 153, we give a full length sketch of a pillar taken- 
&oHi a Goriuthiiui temple (reduced from a drawing in Durratid't ParaU^ 
<f Archilechire, published at Berlin), and, in fig. 15i, another sketch from 
the " Temple of Concord," reduced from the same work. Aa will be 
observed, tliere is no " haae " to this order, the shaft springing at once 
from the " stylobate." Taking the average, the height of the column 
maj be given at six diameters, the diameter being at that part of the 
ehsA resting on the stylobate at a. The shaft, in some instances, i» 
plain, as in fig. 155, but in the generality of examples Anted, there beiag 
generally twenty flutes ; these being brought to an edge, as in fig. 4(^ 
p. 28, of The Arch'UeiMral DravAn^-Book, in this Series. In some modem 
reproductions of the " order," the flutes are furnished with fillets between 
them, as in fig. 38 of The Architectural DraviingSook. This, however, 
is considered by good authorities as an innovation not consistent with 
the " severe simplicity" which ia the principal characteristic of the style. 
Hot contont witli the reasonable idea that tLese flutings have been intro- 
duced simply for (esthetic efl'ect, the advocates of the " wooden theory," 
already alluded to, conceive that in the stone pillars of a later date, they 
were meant to represent the "cracks" in the boles or trunks of the trees, 
which formed the pillars in the structures of an eaxUer era. Still more 
absurdly, some hold that they were meant to act as grooves, in which 
" spears " could be placed, so as to prevent them {ailing when made to 
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lean acainst them ; " than which idea," Mr. Leeds remarks very naively, 
« it bhardly possible for the utmo^ stretch of ingenuity to go furthe^ 
in absurdity." The same authority points out the " eflfect " obtained by 
the use of these flutes : first, " variety," by midtiplying the surfaces of 
the shaft ; secondly, a " pleasing diversity of light and shade ;" thirdly, 
" they take from the heaviness, although detracting in no way from the 
strength, of the pillar ;" and, lastly, they " serve to render the circularity 
more apparent." 

As will be observed, on referring to fig. 153, the shaft diminishes^ 
very quickly, the proportion being one-fourth ; that is, the diameter at 
the capital, c?, is three-fourths of that of the base, a. This again, by the 
" wooden " theorists, is taken as another evidence of the wooden origin 
of the order. The " taper," however, of the best examples of the order 
is much greater in proportion than the taper of trees. That it was 
adopted for aesthetic reasons, we have no doubt. 

Immediately beneath the capital, there will be observed an annular 
cut, or groove. In some examples there are three of these horizontal 
grooves. These seem to have been added to give effect, by producing 
shadows, or by marking the commencement of the capital, and by adding, 
apparently to its proportions. 

The capital is composed of two members, the "abacus," 6, consisting 
merely of a square block, and the " echinus," or " ovolo," c. ; in the^ 
under part of the latter are three " fillets," or " annidets," as they are 
commo^ termed, projecting from the « ovolo," and having corres^nd- 
ing indentations between them. In some examples, the number of these 
annulets extends to five. 

At first sight there is apparently Uttle evidence of "design" in the 
capital, but a little consideration will show the fallacy of this notion. 
The square of the " abacus," h (fig. 154), is nearly equal to the dia- 
meter of the shaft at a, while the architrave, e, is narrower in its soffit, 
or under side, than 6. The idea of security and repose is thus given at 
once. Again we notice in the square of the abacus and the circular and 
projecting form of the echinus, or ovolo, c, another evidence of the de- 
sire to keep " design " in view. By its projection beyond the diminished 
part of the shaft, it serves to join the latter easily with the capital, and 
the whole result is variety, contrast, and harmony. 

Resting on the abacus is the "architrave," e, a plain block, the height 
of which, inclusive of the " fillet," f^ is equal to the diameter of the 
column at the capital Underneath the " fillet," a nimiber of smaller 
fillets are suspended, these are termed " guttse " or " diops." These are 
fenciftdly enough supposed by some writers to represent the drops of* 
rain which have trickled from above and settled on the under side of the 
fillet ; while others see in them the representation of the heads of bolts 
and nails, which, according to the " wooden theory," were used to con- 
nect the various parts together. The " frieze," g^ a characteristic feature 
of the Doric order, is next to be described. This consists of alternate 
projections and recesses, the latter denominated "metopes," the former 
"triglyphs." (See p. 41, ArchUecturdl Drawing-Book, in this Series.) 
The space between the triglyphs or the metopes is decided by the height 
of the triglyphsj the metopes being the square of the height of the 
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latter. The h<se of the projection, g, is diversified hy channek out in it^ 
termed '^glyphs;" two of these are complete, while a half one is joined at 
each side, tiLus making three in all; hence the name ^trigljpL" The 
''metopes," in some examples, are left plain, in others iilled in with 
sculptured decoration. (See p. 95, Architectural I>rawi7ig-Book.) 

We now come to the consideration of the cornice, A, i. The distin- 
guishing feature of this is the " corona," A, which projects considerably 
over the members below it. To the under side of this are suspended 
immediately over the " triglyphs," blocks, termed " mutules," to the un- 
der side of which " guttee " or drops are attached. These blocks are not 
parallel to the fillet, f^ but incline, as shown, at h. The upper port of 
the cornice is usually a '^ cymatium," but sometimes like the ^ eobinuB " 
or " ovolo " of the capital 

The following, from a good authority, may be taken as the average 
proportions of the Doric order : — 

" The height of the capital is half a diameter ; that of the ovolo, in- 
cluding the annulets, and that of the abacus, are each one quarter ef the 
upper diameter, the annulets together being one fifth of one of the parts. 
The horizontal dimension of the abacus is six times its height. The 
height of the entablature is one third of that of the column or two diame- 
ters. If it be divided into eight equal parts, these are distributed between 
the architrave, the frioze, and the cornice, in the proportion of 3, 3, 2 ; 
thus the height of the architrave is equal to that of the frieze, and that 
of the cornice is two-thirds of either. The inner edge of the triglyph in 
the angle of the building, is in a vertical line with the axis of the co- 
lumn ; the breadth of the triglyphs is three-fifths of its height, which is 
also that of the frieze, and the breadth being divided into nine equal 
parts, two are occupied by each glyph or channel, one by each semi- 
glyph, and one by each of the three interglyphs or flat surfiujes between 
the glyphs. * * * rpj^^ metopes are square. The height 
of the capital of the triglyph is one-seventh of its whole height, and that 
of the metope one-ninth. The height of the cornice being divided into 
five equal parts, the lowest is given to the fillet, the mutule, and the 
drops j the next two to the corona. * * * rpj^^ projection 
of the cornice over the capital of the triglyph is equal to its height, and 
being divided into four equal parts, three are given to the corona." 

The celebrated Parthenon at Athens was in the Doric style ; it was 
built in the year 444 b.c. Phidias had the general superintendence, 
and the architects were Ictinus and Callicrates. Leake estimates the 
cost of the building at a sum equal to £.700,000 of our money. The 
material used was marble. The dimensions were 2,2S feet long by 101 
broad ; the extreme height, including base, 64. There were seventeen 
columns at each side, and eight at each end, the height of these 34 feel^ 
and diameter six feet three inches. This magnificent temple was built 
in honour of the tutelary goddess of Athens, Minerva; the whole of 
the decorations of the buildmg forming one great design or sculptured 
poem in her honour. " In this temple," says Mr. Penrose, in Mwrraj/s 
Handbook to Greece, " an architecture, which had gone on through cen- 
turies of refinement, until it culminated there, was combined with the 
work of the greatest sculptor Greece and the world ever produced ; and 
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unless we take into consideration this perfect union of these two arts, 
we cannot do justice to Gfeek architecture, much leas the Parthenon." 

THE IONIC OBDEB. 

Mr. Fergusson remarks that the recent disooYeries in Assyria prove 
the Asiatic origin of this order more decidedly even, than a knowledge of 
Egyptian architecture proves that it is the origin of the Doric. There 
is some difficulty in tracing the history of the order, the most ancient 
example probably being the temple of lUusus, now no longer existing ; 
the most j&nished perfect examples being in the Erectheum, in the 
Acropolis at Athens. 

!Die distinguishing feature of the order (see fig. 155) is the ''capital,'* 
with its '' volutes," j&ncifully conjectured by some writers to represent 
the curled head-dress of a female, or the twistings of a ram's horn. The 
origin of this peculiarity is exceedingly problematical, and all ''theories" 
must be purely conjectural If the reader will, at early spring time, 
look out for the springing "ferji," he will have, in the peculiar form of 
the curled lea^ a very accurate resemblance of the volute of the Ionic 
order. If the Corinthian capital was derived from the " acanthus " leaf 
(see Corinthian order), may not the peculiar form of the volute of the 
Ionic have been derived from such natural form as the half-developed leaf 
of the fern. Ko one who closely examines this will &il to be struck 
with the idea that the "volute" might have been designed from it. 
Another peculiarity in the order is the "base." This consists of two 
tori, separated by a scotia with fillets and a square plinth, on which 
the column rests. The shaft is of slenderer proportions than that of 
the Doric. The necessity for the base grew out of the peculiar form of 
the capital adopted, for, vnthout it, as Mr. Leeds justly remarks, " there 
would be a harshness and abruptness below in grating discord with the 
graceful flow of the lines in the capital above." The slender proportions 
of the shaft, with the graceful lines of the capital, and the "swelling con- 
tour of the base," imparting, as they did, a higher degree of delicacy 
than is observable in the Doric, necessitated also a modification of the 
method of giving character to the shaft, thus the harshness arising from 
the sharp edges or " arrises " of the flutes in the Doric is got rid of in 
the Ionic by. the addition of " fillets " or flat spaces between the flutes, as 
shown in fig. 38, at p. 27, Architectural, Eiigmeering, atid MecJianical Draw- 
ing-Book. There are twenty-four in the Ionic. 

For a full and, as we think, a satisfactory account of the aesthetic 
principles involved in the design of the Ionic capital, we refer the reader 
to p. 32 of the Rudimentary Treatise on tJie Orders. By W. H. Leeds. 
London : Weale. 

The entablature of the Ionic order has a general resemblance to that 
of the Doric. The triglyphs, however, are dispensed with, the frieze 
becoming but a plain siirface. Some examples give the cornice orna- 
mented with dentils, which are blocks placed at certain distances apart, 
the spaces between them being about half the width of the blocks. 
Although some look upon the dentils as the distinguishing mark of the 
Ionic entablature, Mr. Leeds remarks that the Greeks themselves did 
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not seem so to regard them. The architrave of the order is, in some 
examples, a plain surfitce, in others it is divided into three courses^ each 
of which projects a little over the other. The moulding between the 
architrave and Meze is deeper and has more mouldings than when the 
architrave is plain. 

The following may be taken as a guide in proportioning the various 
parts of the entablature. " Dividing the whole height of the order into 
twenty-one parts, four of these go to the entablature. ♦ ♦ * 
The height is equally distributed between the architrave, the frieze, and 
the cornice ; dividinqg the height of the architrave into four parts, one 
part is due to the mouldings of the upper portion or capital; subdividing 
the capital into nine equal parts, give one to the upper fillet, three to 
the cavetto, four to the ovolo, and one to the bend. Divide the height 
of the frieze into six equal parts, and give the upper part to the talon 
which forms the capital Divide the cornice into three equal parts, sub- 
divide the upper and lower thirds each into six parts, in the upper thiixl 
give one part to the upper fillet, four to the cyma-recta, and one to the 
lower fillet, and turn one down into the middle third for the ovole 
Tinder." 

The height of the whole order is 8 J diameters. The base is half a 
diameter and the capital the same ; the taper of the shaft is one-sixth of 
its diameter at basa 

Fig. 155 is an illustration of the Ionic order fix)m the Temple of 
Minerva Polias, at Priene, enlarged fit)m a drawing in Dy/rrand*8 
JParallel of ArchUectv/re, 
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fig. 155. 



Fig. 156 is an enlarged drawing showing the composition of the base, 
and ^g, 157 the entablature of the " Ionic " order, from the portico of 
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the Erectheum at Athens. " This celebrated edifice was erected in the 
age of the illustrious Pericles, when taste and invention were in their 
meridian among the Athenians, and when they were anxiously engaged 
in restoring the temples which had been destroyed by the Persians. In 
this beanti]^ specimen of the Ionic order, they seem to have been am- 




fig. 156. 




fig. 157. 



bitious of excelling their Asiatic brethren in their own peculiar order of 
architecture, by the addition of new and elaborate ornaments, imagined 
with the utmost originality and elegance of taste, and executed with the 
sharpness of outline which it woiild hardly have been supposed that 
marble was capable of receiving." 

Taking the mouldings of the base in fig. 156 in their order, the 
following are their heights and projections. (See ArchitecturcU, Engi- 
neeringy and MechaniccU Bratoing-Book, for the mode of setting out tiie 
order.) The height of the moulding marked 1 is 2, and its projection 
from the line a b (being a continuation of the external line of shaft) 16^ ; 
moulding 2 is 7^, projection 13; moulding 3 is 1, pro. 10; moulding 4, 
height 7^, projection, in the middle of &e scotia, 6. The mouldings 
from 5 to 6 take up 7|-, and their projection of c and d, 6|- ; moulding 
7 is If, its projection 3 J. 

Of the entablature in ^g. 157, the heights are as follows, commencing 
from a, 14, 14, 131, 1^, J, 6, 3, f, 2, 5, J, 2, ^ 6J, 13, 2, 5, 6^, 19, 5. 
The projections talcen from a line which starts from the point, a, and is 
a continuation of the centre line of the column, are as follows, beginning 
also with a, 28J, 30, 30, 31^, 35^, 35^, 35f, 37J^, 29, 31, 5?J, 55^, 
57, 57^^, 65J, 66\. 
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COBINTHIAir ORDEH. 

The peculiar feature of this order is its (xvpiUd, The following ij» the 
tradition, as given by Yitruvias, respecting its origin ; if yaluable lor 
nothing else, it is suggestive of what architects may do by looking to 
nature for inspiration, " A Corinthian virgin, just marriageable, being 
seized by a disorder, died. After her interment, the nurse collected 
some vases which pleased her when living, and putting them into a 

basket, carried them to her tomb, and placed 
them on its top, and that they might endure 
longer in the open air, she covered the basket 
with a tila The basket happened to be placed 
on the root of an acanthus, which being depressed 
in the middle, the leaves and stalks grew up in 
—J* the spring around the sides of the basket^ but 

being resisted by the angles on the tile on the 
basket, were obliged to convolve at the extremi- 
ties in the form of volutes. At that time Cal- 
limachus, who, on account of his taste and skill in. 
sculpture, was called by the Athenians Catatech- 
nos, happening to pass by this monimient, observed 
the basket and the delicate foliage growing round 
it, and being pleased with the novelty of its form, 
he made some columns, from, this model, near Co- 
rinth, and composed the symmetry and distributed 
the proportions of the Corinthian order in the 
most exquisite manner." Mr. Leeds remarks 
that unfortunately for the credit of this beautiful 
legend, the earliest examples, which should ex- 
hibit the strongest resemblance to its ''pn>toi7pe^'* 
on the contrary, exhibit the " &intest and moiri» 
vague of alL l^e Corinthian capital seems rather 
to have developed itself gradually out of tlie 
Doric one." 

The finest example of the Grecian Gothic is 
that of the monument of Lysicrates, at AtheeauGL 
This is generally known as the LanthoiiL of 
Demosthenes j of this we give a sketch in 
^. 158. 

It was the Eomans, however, who made the 
Corinthian their own, and lavished upon it all 
the force and proi^ision of decoration which we 
find among the best known examples of the style. 
The reader will find illustrations of the peculiari- 
ties of the Corinthian capital in the Ar(Jiitectwraly 
Enghieering, cmd Mechameal DraiJomg^Book, 
fig' 15^« In proportioning the Corinthian, the follow- 

ing arrangem^sit may be followed. The height 
of the column is equal to ten diameters, the taper of the shaft being 
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one-sixth. If the whole order is divided into five parts, give one to 
i^e- entablature, this makes it in height equal to 2^ diameters. 
The base is half a diameter in heighi^ that of the capital one and 
one-EBxth diameter, of which the abacus is one-sixth, iHie height of 
the leaves being equal to a cBameter. The other proportion will' be 
found* by referring' to the ArcMtedural Dratuing-Booky in iMa Series. Bi 
fig, T58-, a 6 is the centre line, <?c? being half a diameter; by dividing this 
into tiiirty equal parts, the heights and projections of the various parts 
will be eaafly ascertained. From a to e is equals to 17 J, from e to c, 19 J 
parta^ ft^m /"to g, 13f , from ^ to A, 26 J; from hix> % 29. The height of 
i^e capital, fit)m / to j, being 81 J parts ; the height of the frieze from 
J to k is 50; the architrave from ^ to ^, 41 J, and of the cornice from c to6, 56. 

H&tving- now illustrated- the three Grecian orders, it remains for us 
briefly to glknce at other points connected with Grrecian architecture. 

AtvCcb — FHasters (see p. 52, Architectural Drawing Book), — In modem 
architecture- pilasters are sometimes substituted for columns. The Greeks 
made a marked difference between antae and colunms;* there was no 
diminishing or taper, no flutes or channels were employed; whfle the 
capital was different in design. 

In this, as in many other points of Grecian architecture, we perceive 
the attention which was paid by the Greeks to dedgn. Unlike them, 
many of our modem architects blindly copy without inquiring into the 
reason why such forms or arrangements were first introduced, and rarely 
inquire into their aptitude for tdie particular work which t^ey have in 
hand; On this point the remarks of JVfk*. W. H. Leeds, in his BfudmMnr 
ixvry ArdiAtec^fu/re, while expMning the Greeian treatment of the aatBe, 
may convey a lesson of some worth. " £l!ardiy wbb such marked distino^ 
tion" (that between the antse and the colosuis with which they com- 
pose) '^ a mere arbitrary fashion ; it is more rational to suppose that it 
was adopted for aesthetic reasons and motives ; nor is it difficult to ac^ 
count, according to them, for the omission of channeling in the shafts of 
the antae. Upon a plain surfiuje the arrises between the channels would 
have occasioned an unpleasing harshness and dryness of effect, as is»the 
case with fluted Doric pilasters, and would have been attended with 
monotony also, the lines being all vertical, and consequently parallel to 
each other ; whereas in the column the channels diminish in breadth up- 
wards, and all the lines are inclined, and, instead of being parallel, con- 
verge towards each other, so that were the shaft sufficiently prolonged, 
they would at last meet in a common point or apex, similar to that of a 
spire. Owing to this convergency, the lines on one side of a vertical line 
dividing the column, or rather a geometrical drawing or elevation of it 
into two halves, instead of being parallel are opposed to each other, like 
the opposite sides of an isosceles triangle, and this opposition produces 
correspondence.^^ If our young architects would thus attempt to specie- 
late upon the principles which dictated the forms and arrangements of 
Grecian architecture, we should less frequently witness the anomalous 
absurdities which are daily foisted on the public as classical structures. 

ColumniatioTu — ^The plan of the Grecian temples was very formal, 
being invariably in that of a parallelogram, generally twice as long as 
broad. The nimiber of colunms in the fronts of the temples dictated that 
of the colimms at the sides ; the former was always an even^ the ^sii^sst ^csv 
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odd number ; by this arrangement a colimin was always placed in the 
centre of the side of the templa The rule for determining the number 
of the side columns seems to have been to give twice the number of the 
•colimms in front, these being placed between the two last columns^ one 
at each end. Thus the spaces between the columns at the side are 
termed " intercolumns." Thus if there were eight columns in front of 
the temple, there would be 17 at the sides, giving 16 intercolumns, or 
double ihe number in front. Various names are given to the arrange- 
ment of columns. Thus, in the earliest temples the side walls seem to 
have been continued forward, their termination forming antae or pilas- 
ters, a portico being formed by placing columns between these, the term 
Tised in this case being a portico "in antis." Where two coliunns 
w^ere placed between two antse, the arrangement was termed a "distyle in 
antis." In later erections the columns were brought forward, anc^ pro- 
jecting from the main bidlding, the arrangement was termed a " prostyle." 
The term " amphiprostyle " being used when the other end of the temple 
was similarly treated. The sides were, in those erections, without columns, 
or " astylar." Suppose, then, that four colimms were placed thus — 

o o o o 

the arrangement woidd be termed a "tetrastyle;" while six colimms, thus — 

o o o o o o 

would be termed " hexastyle." 

But when columns were placed round the sides of temples as well as 
at the ends, the "prostyle" was merged in another arrangement, termed 
^* peristylar," or " peripteral" We have already shown the rule which 
dictated the niunber of columns at the sides, when those at the front 
were given. Thus, when there were six columns in the front, there were 
twelve intercolumns «and thirteen columns. The arrangement would 
thus be known as the peristylar or peripteral hexastyle, thus — 
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Where eight columns were placed in front (octastyle), the arrangement 
would be known as peristylar or peripteral octastyle; thus there would 
be sixteen intercolumns and seventeen columns on the side, as follows-— 
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If ten columns were placed in front, the arrangement would be 
termed peristylar or peripteral decastyle. There would be twenty inter- 
columns and twenty-one columns on each side. 

Inter(x>lu7nmc3Uion. — "By this term is meant the space left between the 
colunms, and has reference merely to this, not to any influence which it 
has upon the principle of columniation as above explained. In the 
Doric order, the space between the columns is regulated by the triglyphs 
in the entablature, — a column being always placed beneath a triglyph, the 
centre line of the latter being continued to form that of the former. 
But although the column is placed beneath the triglyph, it is not always 
placed beneath each one. The arrangement of a column beneath each 
alternate triglyph is termed "monotriglyph;" between every third tri- 
glyph, "ditriglyph." The intercolumniation of the other orders is dictated 
by a set of conventional rules derived frx)m Vitmvius; according to 
the diameters of the column, each is separate from the other. Thus, 
with a distance of one diameter and .a quarter, or a hal^ the intercolum- 
niation is termed "pycnostyle," or "closely" or "thick-set;" with two 
diameters "systyle;" two diameters and a hal^ "eustyle;" three dia- 
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meters, "diastyle;" and four diametere, " arseoatyle," or "thinly-set," 
For an example of a style of interoolmnniation, considered as very 
heterodox by some authorities, known as " coupled column^" see page 53 




of the Arehiteetural Drawing-Book, in this Seriee. For further infbiTaa- 
tion on ColvannuUwn and Inlercotumniation, we refer the reader to 
the RvdimmUiTy TnaUse on the Orden. (Weale.) 




Of Gredas architectaral oroament the most 
Btriking features are the " acauthiis" and the i 
"•honeyanckle." Of the former we give illus- 
tration in figs. 159 and 160, the latter being an 
oblique view; and in fig. 161 an illustration of 
the latter, in an exemplification of the echinus 
and honeysuckle applied to moulding decorations. 
This last illustration is taken from the work of 
Carlo Bdtticher, published at Potsdam. 

In the work on Pradieal OeatiKtry, in this 
Series, we have exemplified the method of describing the outlines of tiie 
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" mouldings" used In Boman architecture. In those of the Grecian, the 
curves are not struck hy compasses but form part of elliptical curves. 
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In fig. 162 we nhow the method of describing the " 
in 163 the "scotia;" and In 16i the " oynia recta." 




ROMAN AECmTECTUKE. 
Having, in our work in this Series on ArcAiUctural, £ngiiietnng, and 
UeiAaniail Drawinff, illustrated fiilly the " orders," as generally received, 
of Boman architecture, and many of their minor details, we have in 
this chapter but little more to do than trace the connection between 
this^ the last link of what is usually denominated " classical architec- 
ture," and tlie next great epoch of the art, the Christian, or MedifevaL 
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Before entering upoa thia, however, we here give a few illusta«tiona of 
Soman decoration. Figs. 165, 166, are illuatrations of scroll-work from 




the &ieze of Trajan's Column, taken from the Italian work of Albertolli. 
Fig. 167 is an enlarged aketch of the " modillon," as seen in the entab- 




lature, fig. 88, p. 49, Arekiieeturat DravAitg-Booh ; fig. 166 an end view 
and fig. 169 a half view of the so£St, or under Bide; and fig. 170 a portioi 
of the celebrated Florentine scroll, taken from AlbertollL 
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The printdpal feature in Bomaii oi^^tecture was the arcA^ osed 
both for atructural and decorative piirposes. The application of the 
arch gave to the structures in which it was used a character easen- 
tially different &om those of Greece, and contained the germ of 
the peculiar architecture of the Christian or Mediteval era. Com- 
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paring a Orecian temple with the most finished and chonioteristic of - 
tlie Boman structures — the Cohseum — while admiring the vaatness 
and the magnificence of the Soman, we find it wanting in tlie unity and 
completeness of design of the Grecian erection- In tite GredaJi temple, 
Ito distinctive peculiarities are seen at a glance; and such is the unity c^tlie 
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titructure that it is impossible to take away any one part without destroy- 
ing the whole. On the contrary, with the Coliseum, the eye has to 
wander over tier above tier of arch before the mind can obtain an idea <^ 
the yastness of the whole; and so much is mere repetition a part of the 
anangement, that a great part may be taken away without impairing the 
general design. To use the words of an able writer, '^ the Coliseum, in 
^e multiplied parts, wanted that true sesthetic continuity <^ idea whioh 
should have welded the whole together in such a way that it could not 
be separated without injuring the design. This problem was not solved 
by the Bomans.*' 

The finest works of the Eomans were executed in the reigns of Ves- 
pasian and Titus, the Coliseum being begun and finished during these ; 
the Temples of Peace and Minerva and the Baths of Titus are also among 
the most noticeable works of this ersu The reign of Hadrian was also dis- 
tinguished for the erection of some fine structures. From this period to 
the reign of Constantino the art suffered a grievous decline. The con- 
version of Constantine to Christianity, or, at least, the &vour which he 
showed it in allowing its followers to extend its worship, gave the first 
impulse to its revival Although Constantine fixed the epoch of trans- 
ition from Boman to Christian architecture, it is worthy of note, as so 
clearly pointed out by Mr. Fergusson, that '^ the whole history of the uxt 
in Imperial Home is that of a style in a state of transition, beginning 
with a puirely Pagan or Grecian style, in the age of Augustus, and pasfih 
ing into one almost wholly Christian in the age of Constantine." 

The Boman temple-— consistinir chiefly of a small c^itral baildim;c« 
in which wa« phused the statue Jthe priding d«ity to whoee wor^ 
it was erected: the main shelter for the worshipper being under the 
spacious colonnades — ^was in every way unfitted for the worship of 
the Christians. Their attention was therefore naturally directed to i^e 
BasilicflB, or the Halls of Justice, as affording them ample space. These 
Halls of Justice were of rectangular form, and were generally divided by 
rows of columns, which gave & central and two side compartznents. In 
the space above the columns and their entablature rose a s^es of smftUer 
columns, which supported the roof and formed galleries above the side 
compartments. In these gaUenes the business of the clients, <fec., waa 
transacted* At the further extremity <^ the hall ran another colonnade 
at right angles to the other columns, and in the centre of the wail a 
semicircular recess was made, which contained the tribune^ or seat of 
the magistrate. It was in modifying these buildings, to adapt them to 
the forms of Christian wt)rship, that the Bomanesque or Byzantine 
architeoture had its c«igin, and dis^ilayed its peculiarities. 

BOMANESQUE, OB BYZANTINE-LOHBABDIO ABOUITECTUKIL 

In the last paragrs^h of the preceding chapter we pointed out the 
peculiarities of the Boman Basilic®, which the Christians modified for 
the purposes of their worsdiip. In the short limits of our work it is im- 
possible te trauce, even in the briefest manner, the various modifica^ons 
which were carried out before the structures presented all the features 
necessary te suit them to their new purposes. We can only refer the 
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reader to Mr. Fergusson's work, where he will find the most ample de- 
tails, both historical and structural. Of the yarious Basilicas so modi> 
fled, the most noted is that of San Clemente ; this displays more than 
any other the peculiar arrangements required for Christian worship. 

In many of these basilicas, coloured decoration was carried to a great 
extent. Mosaic pavements, harmoniously coloured and beautiftilljr 
arranged, were designed originally for the decoration of the floor, and 
in strict keeping with the general architectural features of the interior. 

Constantine having founded a new city in the East, about 328 A.D., 
adorned it with many magnificent structures, amongst which was the- 
celebrated cathedral dedicated to St. Sophia. This was twice destroyed 
by fire, but iinder Justinian it was finally rebuilt (532 A.D.). This mag- 
nificent structure — ^the first of the Byzantine architecture — still exists ; 
but the worship is changed from Christian to that of Mahomet. The- 
grand feature of this building is the " dome ;" and is that which mainly 
distinguishes it from the basilicse. Its plan is that of a Greek cross, the- 
arms of which are of equal length, and the central part is square. 
Massive pillars rise from the four angles, to a height of 86 feet^ support- 
ing semi-circular arches. The dome, which is 115 feet in diameter, and 
of which the form is a segment of a circle, springs at a level of 145 feet 
from the floor. On the north and south sides square vestibules are 
found, above which are galleries ; the east and west sides are provided 
with semi-circular recesses, furnished with domes, resting against the 
nave arches, between the massive pillars above alluded to. This style 
of architecture was imported into Italy, the most brilliant example of 
which is St. Mark's, at Venice. The plan of this splendid building is 
very similar to that of St. Sophia, just described. The four arms of the 
cross are roofed with semicircular vaults, supporting domes of equal 
dimensions. Above the central square is the large principal dome. In 
the interior, a series of columns and arches divide the church longitudi- 
nally and transversely. 

Of the Eomanesque, the most celebrated examples are to be met with* 
at Havenna and Pisa. The cathedral of Pisa is built in the form of a 
Latin cross, which diflers from that of the Greek, in having one of its 
arms longer than the other three. The cathedral of Pisa was one of the 
oldest examples of this form of church — a form which has been followed 
in all the later cathedrals of northern Europe. 

The technical characteristics of the Eomanesque architecture are 
thus sketched by Dr. Whewell, in his Notes on German Chwrchea. They 
" are a more or less close imitation of the features of the Koman archi- 
tecture. The ai'ches are small, supported on piUars, retaining traces of 
the classical proportions ; the pilasters, cornices, and entablatures have a 
correspondence and similarity with those of classical architecture. There 
is a prevalence of rectangular faces, and square-edged projections. The 
openings in the walls are small, and subordinate to the surfaces in which 
they occur. The members of the architecture are massive and heavy, 
very limited in kind and repetition — ^the enrichments being introduced 
rather by sculpturing surfaces, than by multiplying and extending com- 
ponent parts. There is, in this style, a predominance of horizontal lines, 
or, at least, no predominance and prolongation of vertical ones. Eor- 
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instance, the pillars are not prolonged in corresponding mouldings along 
the arches ; the walls have no prominent buttresses, and are generally 
ornamented by a strong, horizontal tablet, or cornice." 

JSTo writer so eloquently yet so lucidly describes the peculiar beauties 
and glories of Byzantine architecture as Mr. Ruskin. "Witness the 
following fine description of the interior decoration of St. Mark's, at 
Venice : — " Under foot and over head is a continual succession of crowded 
imagery ; one picture passing into another as in a dream ; forms beautiful 
and terrible mixed together ; dragons, and serpents, and ravening beasts 
of prey, and graceful birds, that, in the midst of them, drink from 
running fountains, and feed from vases of crystal ; the passions and the 
pleasures of human life symbolised together, and the mystery of its 
redemption ; for the mazes of interwoven lines and changeful pictures 
lead always at last to the cross, lifted and carved in every place and upon 
every stone ; sometimes with the serpent of eternity wrapped round it ; 
sometimes with doves beneath its arms, and sweet herbage growing 
forth from its feet." But it is in describing the magnificent effect of the 
exterior of St. Mark's, that the language of Mr. Kuskin so beautifully 
befits the glories of the structure. The following may be taken as 
perhaps the most complete and entrancing " word-picture " to be met 
with in the whole of our artistic literature. Each sentence conveys a 
singularly vivid representation of the objects designed to be described, 
and the whole are linked together by a succession of images most beauti- 
fully suggestive, until at last, as the eloquent writer approaches the 
climax of his description, the reader is constrained to feel somewhat of 
the ecstasies which ihe writer claims as the result of the proper contem- 
plation of this wonderful structure. " A treasure heap it seems, partly 
of gold, and partly of opal and mother-of-pearl, hollowed beneath into 
five great porches, ceiled with feir mosaic, and beset with sculpture of 
alabaster, clear as amber, and delicate as ivory ; sculpture, fantastic and 
involved, of palm leaves, and lilies, and grapes, and pomegranates, and 
birds clingmg and fluttering among the branches, aU twined together in 
one endless network of birds and plants. In the midst of it the solemn 
forms of angels, sceptred, and robed to the feet^ and leaning to each other 
across the gates, their figures indistinct among the gleaming of the golden 
ground through the leaves beside them — ^interrupted and dim, like the 
morning light as it faded back among the branches of Eden when first its 
gates were angel-guarded long ago ; and round the walls of the porches 
there are set up pillars of variegated stones, jasper, and porphyry, and 
deep green serpentine, spotted with flakes of snow, and marbles that half 
refiise and half yield to the sunshine, Cleopatra-like, ' their bluest veins 
to kiss ;' the shadow, as it steals back from them, revealing line after 
line of azure undulation, as a receding tide leaves the waved sand ; their 
capitals rich with interwoven tracery, rooted knots of herbage, and 
drifting leaves of acanthus and vine, and mystical signs, all beginning and 
ending in the cross ; and above them, in the broad arches, rolls a con- 
tinuous chain of languages of life ; angels and the signs of heaven, and 
the labours of man, each in its appointed season upon the earth ; and 
above these another range of glittering pinnacles, mixed with white 
arches, edged with scarlet flowers ; a confusion of delight, amidst which 
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the breasts of the Greek horses are seen blazing in their breadth of golden 
strength ; and the St. Mark's lion lifted in a blue field, covered with 
stars, until at last, as if , in ecstasy, the crests of the arches break into a 
marble foam, and toss themselves &r into the blue sky in flashes and 
wreaths of scidptured spray, as if the breakers on the Lido shore had beea 
frost-bound before they fell, and the sea-nymphs had inlaid them with 
Goral and amethyst." 

^ Byzantine architecture," remarks a writer, himself a great admirer 
of Buskin, and who frequently approaches the style of the latter in 
lucidity of explanation, energy of manner, and in a happy choice of 
appropriate imagery, " is the first attempt of a powerful, unbridled mind 
to think in a new material — a mind choked up with a chaos of dis- 
o(»dant conventions, and confused with the difficulty of blending 
Paganism with a Christianity but newly embraced. It has just sou^t 
the grave-like quiet of the cloistei^ and dares not venture into the 
dazzling daylight of the moorland and the field to gather leaves or 
flowers. It reproduces them, therefore, by imperfect recollection, with 
an imskUled hand and an untrained eye. Its light and shade are of a 
whirlwind, iron age, when sword-law kept the wolfs daw £»m men's 
throats. War-cries were still ringing in the ears of the men who carved 
those bosses, and they stiU heard in memory the splintering of spean 
and thVs^vering of sword-bhides. ♦ * * It presSl no iS^o!^ 
parent trellises such as the Moslem, no fountain-cooled quadrangles 
such Bs the Boman loved ; it raised no Alps of mystic stone like tlia 
Egyptian; sculptured no idol caves such as the JSTubian hollowed. 
Its buildings were chequered with the very shadows of deai^ and 
eternity ; its cloisters were gloomed by the struggle of light and dark- 
ness, death and life, good and eviL The JSTorman had no glistening 
windows, such as the later monks firamed, but stanchioned openings, 
mere loop-holes for the arrow, or the quarrel ; apertures from which to 
cry a parley, or shout defiance to the assdlant. The Lombards darkened 
the very glitter of their mosaics with the impending terrors of those maasy 
bidwarks of stone that turned every church into a consecrated fbrtresL 
Behind them they coidd mock at the iron haiL of crossbow bolts^ or 
the stones thundered from the military engines." This is finely descriptive 
writing, and gives an accurate notion of the spirit of the Byzantine ardii- 
tecture, from which qarung our Gothi<^ the peculiar glory of Engliflh art 
I^ as it has been defined, architecture is l^e stony reccwda of men and 
nations^ it is always interesting to trace the lessons which ihej oonvvy to 
us; instead of being, as some think, merely a conglomeration of stonei^ 
laid together and ornamented by no guiding principle^ we shall find, tih« 
more strictly we investigate;, the more cleady developed the spirit 
which dictated the peculiarities of the style. 

The Lombardic is generally classed with the Bjrzantine or Bomaaesqne 
architecture; indeed, some writers use the term Byzantine as indicative 
at once of the Bomanesque, the Byzantine, and the Lombardic. Mr. Fer- 
gusson conceives tibe Byzantine, or Eastern Bomanesque architecture to be 
essentially distinct frt)m the Western Bomanesque and the Limibardic. 
Hosts of German barbarians had, even before what is usoalty called the 
^ Gothic invasion" of Alaric, croaaed the Alps, and settled in the valley 
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of the Po. Before their rude and restless energy the traces of the 
influence of Imperial Kome gradually £Etded, and a change complete and 
marked in the architecture of the land was finally effected. At first the 
Lombardic builders were indebted to Italian aid in erecting their struc- 
tures; but they gradually adopted a style, the peculiar features of which 
we have given in the last extract. The finest examples of Lombardic 
architecture are met with at Pavia, Milan, Placenza, and Verona. 

"We have already said that the Byzantine architecture is that from 
which sprang the Gothic. It is to a brief description of its peculiarities 
as developed in England that we propose to devote the next section. 



GOTHIC OR POINTED ARCHITECTURE. 

In pp. 102, 103, and 104 o£ the ArchUectiMraZ Drarmng-Booh, we have 
given illustrations of the different styles of €k>thic architecture. In the 
classification there adopted we have admitted the " Norman," or " Semi- 
circular," of which fig. 202 is an example; this flourished in its pure state 
from the time of the Conquest to the reign of Stephen, in 1136 A.D. A 
branch of this style, usually known as the " Transition," flourished from 
the latter date up to about 1190. According to other writers, the classi- 
fication of Grothic styles is confined to three : — (1) the Eaely English, 
which flourished in the reigns of John, Henry III., and Edward I., 
during a period of about a century; that is, from 1200 to 1300 A.D. 
(2) Decorated, flourishing during the latter part of Edward I.'s reign, 
the whole of the reigns of Edward II. and III., Richard II., Henry 
IV., v., and VL, takmg up a period of about a century and a half; that 
is, from 1300 to 1460. (3) riaiPENDicuLAii, flourishing in the reigns of 
Edward IV. and V., Richard III., and Henry VL and VII. — a period 
of about eighty years, from 1460 to 1537. 

In figs. 171 and 172 we give examples of mouldings in Early English 
style, the former being adapted to the base, the latter to the capital of a 
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column. In figs. 173 and 174 we give examples of mouldings in the 
"Decorated;" the latter being those of the capital, the former of tho 




fig. 173. 




fig. 174. 



base: and in figs. 175 and 176 mouldings of the Perpendicular style — 
the former base, the latter capital The distinguishing peculiarities of 




fig. 175. 




fig. 176. 



the three styles will be observed by a study of the illustrations in the 
ArchUechiral Drawing-Book, fiigs. 203 to 206, inclusive. 

" Of the various hypotheses," says a graceful writer in Chiide to the 
Ten Chief Courts of the Sydenha/m Palace, " of the derivation of the 
Grothic order, some attribute the Pointed style to the imitation of the 
Druidical groves, of wattled huts, of the timber bidldings of the Saxons, 
or of the pyramid; while Dr. Milner considered the pointed arch was 
suggested by the intersection of the round Eomanesque arches, when 
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used in arcade work." This latter hypothesis is the one now generally 
received. The pointed arch, however originated, began, towards the end 
of the twelfth century, to supersede the semicircular, and, during the 
thirteenth century, became very general 

As before noted, there are two classifications of English Grothic archi- 
tecture ; first, that which divides it into « round arched," and " pointed 
arched " exclusively. Where the former is retained, the Anglo-Saxon 
and Norman are the exemplifications of the round arched styles ; the 
pointed being the " Early English," the " Decorated," and the " Perpen- 
dicular." Where the pointed arch is taken as the peculiarly distinctive 
characteristic of the English Grothic, the Anglo-Saxon and Norman are 
considered as distinct styles ; and the three classes of Grothic or Mediaeval 
architecture are the Early English, the Decorated, and the Perpendicular. 

Saxon architecture partakes of much of the Eoman character, " and 
is known by its long and short and herring-bone work, the latter being 
of a zig-zag form, and the former having quoins of hewn stones, placed 
alternately flat and on end. The walls are plastered on the outside, and 
ornamented with flat, vertical, stone-like pilasters, projecting slightly 
from the surface, sometimes in semicircular arches and triangles; the 
imposts, or points of junction between the arch and piers, are formed by 
rude and massive blocks, often of plain stone; the arches are low and 
ponderous; and the small windows are frequently formed by small 
pointed apertures. * * * The pillars are round and massive, the 
capitals circular or square, and surrounded by spiral and reticulated 
orLnents. The iavoLte decoration of the NovrnL axchitectare is the 
zig-zag moulding, the points of the zig-zags turning in different directions, 
and, in some late instances, the prominent points standing out quite free. 
The richest part of a Norman church was the doorway. In the earliest 
work, the h^A of the opening is formed by two straight pieces of stone, 
leaning together at the top to produce a triangle; but they gradually 
became enriched, till the increased moulding nearly equalled the breadiJi 
of the doorway. * * * The mouldings are bold and powerful in 
efiect; the capitals are fr^uently adorned with figures and grotesque 
heads set iu hollow mouldings, with projecting tongues or beaks over- 
lapping a large torus or bead." 

What is called the Transition, or Semi-Norman style resulted in the 
mixed use of Saxon and Norman peculiarities; this gave the first 
approach to the pointed arch. This Transition style lasted during the 
reigns of Henry II. and Eichard I. ; and St. Joseph's Chapel at Glaston- 
bury may be considered the finest specimen. 

Of the three classes of Pointed architecture, the Early English, as 
already noticed, is first in point of date. At first, the windows of this 
style were very narrow in proportion to their height, and were called 
lancet-shaped; they gradually widened, and ornamentation b^an to be 
applied. In some cases, the Breadth was divided into several lights, and 
the space between the termination of these and the outer pointed arch 
was filled in with a light of trefoil or lozenge shape. 

In process of time, the ornaments became more decided and profiise, 
and the term Decorated was given to the style. The windows of this 
style are wide, and divided into several compartments by " mullions." 
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These, wliich are slender columns, branch out, at the upper part of the 
window, into tracery of various forms. When these are composed of cir- 
cular curves and arcs, the style is called Geometric Decorated; but where 
curves are adopted of various kinds and of graceful forms, the style is 
called Curvilinear Decorated. The Perpendicular style is distinguished 
by the profuseness of its ornament, and hence it is called sometimes the 
Florid Gothic. It is usually named the Perpendicular, from the lines of 
division running in a straight or perpendicular direction. The reader 
will find illustrations of these styles in figs. 102, 103, and 104 of the 
Arckiieci'wral^ Engvneermg, and Medkamml Dra/umvg-Book, in this Series. 

The principal features of Grothic architecture are the " buttress," the 
•* pinnacle," the " spire," and the ** tower." The buttress was used to 
assist the outward thrust of the roof The " flying buttress" was a still 
more daring and ingenious device. This was used to connect the outer 
buttress with the wsJl of the nave, which was usually of greater height 
than the side aisles ; thus resisting the outer thrust of the roof of the 
oentral portion of the building. The buttresses are usually constructed 
in stages, and finished with " pinnacles." ^ The decorative fctrm. which 
the buttress and the pinnacle," says Mr. Humphrys, in bis Ten CerU^aria 
of Af% ^were made to assume, under the adaptive hand- of the Gothic 
architect^ render tiiem not only excellent as a highly scientific expedient 
in structure, but exquisit^y decorative; in fiict, they are made to ferm 
one of the most original and pcturesque features of the art** Not less 
striking, as evidences of the originality of conception and of daring' design 
of the Gc^hic architects^ are the towers and spires which crown our beau- 
tiful cathedrals. The "spire," the feature of Gothic; the ^dom^** of 
Byzantine, and the " arch " of Roman architecture, the writor we have 
ah^ady quoted terms ''the three most wonderful thoughts in ajdii- 
tectnre. 

Of all the exponents of the spirit and peculiarities of Gothic ardii- 
tecture, some of them possessing a fine appreciation of its beauties, and a 
capability of lucidly conveying a notion of them to the reader, Ht. Ituskin 
stands pre-eminent. He has made the subject entirely his own; indeed, 
it is (fifficult to convey, without examples, any ictea of the intense 
spirit of his appreciation of, and admiration for, tins style of architecture, 
or of the wonderful force of language in which he depicts its spirit 
and its beauties. In " words that breathe and thou^ts that bum," he 
carries his reader completely along with hiTn^ such is the intense fierce of 
his style and the beau'ty of his imagery; he is, in short, what one of his 
admirers has called him — "the finest exponent of Gothic feeling the 
worid has ever known." 

The six great principles of Gothic art, as defveloped in England — ^for 
Gothic art may be said to be pre-eminently £he EngUah style, our cathedrals 
being to us what the pyramids are to Egypt, her palac^ to Nineveh, or 
her statues to Greece— are, according to this fime writer, — (1) Sav^ge- 
ness, (2) Changefulness, (3) Naturalism, (4) Grotesqueness, (5) Rigidity, 
(6) Redundance. It is impossible, in the short space at our command, 
to glance even briefly at the beautiful language with which Mr. Ruskin 
elucidates these great principles of the art; we can only notice the most 
prominait, these, p^haps^ being its Ohai^fblnesB and Naturalism. Of 
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the former he says, in proof of the perpetual novelty of which the Gothic 
forms were capable : — " The pointed arch was not merely a bold varia- 
tion from the round, but it admitted of variation in itself; for the 
proportions of a pointed arch are changeable to infinity, while a circular 
arch is always the same. The grouped shaft was not merely a bold 
variation from the single one, but it admitted of millions of variations in 
its grouping, and in the proportions resultant from its grouping. ♦ * ♦ 
Gothic architecture being undefined, can either shrink into a turret^ 
expand into a hall, coil into a staircase, or spring into a ^ire, with 
undegraded grace and unexhausted energy; and whenever it finds 
occasion for change in its form or purpose, it submits to it, without the 
slightest sense of loss, either to its unily or majesty — subtle and flexible 
like a fiery serpent^ but ever attentive to the voice of the charmer." 

As to the " Naturalism," Mr. Ruskin has the following : — " The new 
direction of mental interest marks an infinite change in the means and 
habits of life. The nations whose chief support was in the chase — ^whose 
chief interest was in the battle — ^whose chief pleasure was in the banquet-^ 
would take small care respecting the shapes of leaves and flowers, and 
notice little in the forms of the forest trees which sheltered them, except 
the signs indicative of the wood which would make the toughest lance, 
the closest rooi^ or the clearest fire. The affectionate observation of the 
gra^e and outward charax^ter of vegetation is the sure sign of a more 
tranquil and gentle existence, sustained by the gifts and gladdened by 
the splendour of the earth. In that careful distinction of species, and 
richness of delicate and undisturbed organisation, which characterise the 
Crothic design, there is the history of moral and thoughtful Hfe, influenced 
by habitual tenderness, and devoted to subtle inquiry; and every dis- 
criminating and delicate touch of the chisel, as it rounds the petal or 
guides the branch, is a prophecy of the development of the entire body of 
the natural sciences, beginning with that of medicine, of the recovery of 
that of literature, and the establishment of the most necessary principles 
of domestic wisdom and national peace." Note here the fineness of the 
following : — " The Gothic architecture arose in massy and mountainous 
strength ; block heaved upon block by the monk's enthusiasm, and the 
soldier's force ; and cramped and stanchioned into such weight of grisly wall 
as might bury the anchoret in darkness, and beat back the utmost storm of 
battle, suffering but by the same narrow croslet, the passing of the sunbeam 
or of the arrow. Gradually as that monkish enthusiasm became more 
thoughtful, and as the sound of war became more and more intermittent^ 
beyond the gates of the convent or the keep, the stony pillar grew slender 
and the vaulted roof grew light, till they had wreath^ themselves into 
the semblance of the summer weeds at their &irest, and of the dead 
field-flowers long trodden down in blood. Sweet monumental statues 
were set to bloom for ever beneath the porch of the temple, or the canopy 
of the tomb." 

The following may be taken as a summary of Mr. Ruskin's argu- 
ments in fiivour of Grothic architecture ; and however much we may 
differ frx>m him in his estimate of which is called classical architecture, 
all will surely agree in admiring the beauty of his descriptions, and the 
amazing clearness of his style. " We have seen," he says, ^ that exactly 
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in the degree in 'which Greek and Boman architecture is lifeless, unpro- 
fitable^ fmd nnchriatjan, in that same degree our own ancient Gothic ia 
animated, serviceable and &ithiuL We have seen that it is flexible 
to aU duty, enduring to all time, instructive to all hearte, hoiioiira,ble aad 
holy in all offices. It ia capable alike of all lowhnesa, ajid all dignity; 
£t alike for cottage porch or castle gateway ; ia domeslic service ^miliar, 
in religious sublime ; simple and playful so that childhood may read it ; 
yet clothed with a poorer that can awe the mightiest, and exalt the loftiest 
of human spirits ; an arcfaitecture that kindles every faculty in its work- 
man, and addresses every emotion in its beholder ; which, with every 
atone that is laid on its solemn walls, raises some human heart a step 
nearer heaven, and which from its birth has been incorporated with the 
existence, and in all its form is symbolical of the faith of Christianity," 




fig. 177. fig, 178. flg. 179. 

In fig. 177 we give an illustration of an Early English buttress ; in 



in ng. Ill we give an illustration oi an Jliarly 
fig. 17S one of the "Decorated;" and in fig. 179 
i^cular." 
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Haying now briefly discussed die peculiarities ot the two great 
epochs of Ancient and Mediaeval, or Christian architecture^ ve propose, 
before giving our " examples for practice " in the concluding section of 
the work, to glance very briefly at the points of the Kenaissance, and 
also of the Saracenic and Arabic architecture^ 
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The term "Renaissance" means a "revival," and has reference to 
that era of the art in which, leaving the Gothic or Mediieval styles, it 
returned to the classical, revising and modifying its peculiarities. It 
was in tliis modifying tJtat arose the absurdities and anomalies of the 
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atyk. "The clustering QoUiic pillars were intenoingled iritlL Carin- 
t^uim columna, and clatfic ecroUiugs of bastard acantlnDi aaurped ths 
place of the oak, the rose, the tiiistle, and o&er national plantB trhitdi 
had been wrought into architectural decoiations with Buch exquisite 
skill by the matchleaa race of Qothic carrera. * • • By ^jua intro- 
duction of classic features all congruity of style was for a moment lost^ 
and the grossest abaurditiee were practised in the attempt to introduce 
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perforce the Corinthian column and maxdve Grecian cornice." "It 

was, however," remarks the same writer, " notwithstanding this derelic- 
tion, an artistic age ; and, the first shock of the mongrel admixture orer, 
new styles evolved thranselves, which, if leas scientific in OMistniction, 
leas intricately rich in ornamental detail, and leas homogeuously coiib- 
plete than the pure Gotliit^ were yet worthy the name of azt in a 
high d^rea" — (2'm Cmtunes of Art, p. 22.) Of ,tha -. 



st^'Ie, tlie great masters 'vere HiDlutd Augedo, Bramante^ and San Oallo, 
wliose great woi^ were Bt. Peter's and Uie Fameae Palace; «f Venice, 
Palladia Bcammozzi and SansoTino— tiieir ^orks the Idbnury of St. 
Mark's and the Qrimani Palace. Of the Florentine arcJiitects of this 
style, Bnuudleachi aad Leo Albert! — tjteir works being tbe Duomo, the 
Pitti, the Stroraj, and Paadolifini Palaceg. Of the Frendi, Delonne, 
iescot^ Brellant, I>8 Broese, and Pewanlt Gabriel, their great vroAa 
being tiie Tnileries, the Loavre, and tie Lnxembonrg. 

In England, the Elizabethan, of which in the last section we ga^v 
illuBtxations, was iho result of the departure from the Oothic and 'Qie 
return to "classical arcbitoctiire." It is a mixture of the Italian and 
the Qothic ; the latter displayed in its mullioned windows, the former in 
its piUaters and colusuia wid its BcraU-xroi^ The Tudor, whiob pre- 
ceded this style in. Englaad, is distinguished by its oriel and bay win- 
dows and by its clvutered chimney ahafte. , 

Saracenic, or Arabian architecture, dating from Hib time of Moliam- 
med, in t^ seventh oentury, spread over the East with great r^dity ; 
the fonn of the arch is tJiat known as l^e " horseshoe," aa.i]Justeited in 
£g. 180, which is ■pBxt of the interior of a Tniiiah or Arab hoose^ grrea 
by Dunrand in iaa work, ParaUda of Arehxteeiwre. It is remar^ble, 
however, that the most magnificent example of this style should have 
been produced in Spain. This, so well known as the " Alhambra," was 
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the celebrated palace of the ancient Moorish kings of Granada. It was 
commenced in 1248 by Ibnu'-l-Ahmar, continued by his son, and 
finished by his grandson, Mohammed III., about 1314. Figs. 181 
and 182, which are drawings, modified from two given by Durrand, wiU 
give the reader a fitir idea of the style of architecture of this magnifi- 
cent building. Fig. 182 is the capital of a pillar. The Mohammedans, 
"forbidden by their creed to represent the human form, were led to 
adorn their temples by a style peculiar to themselves. Inscriptions from 
the Koran, expressing fidth while adding beauty, were interwoven with 
geometrical ornaments and flowers, not drawn directly from nature, 
but translated from the loom ; for it would seem that the Arabs, in 
changing their wandering for a settled life — supplanting the tent by a 
form more solid — ^had transferred the luxurious shawls and hangings of 
their former dwellings to the new, changing the tent-pole for a marble 
column and the silken tissue for gHded plaster." 

Fir numerous examples of lie onLient of the Alhambra, and for 
an investigation of the principles upon which it is founded, we refer the 
xeader to one of the guide books of the Crystal Palace, entitled The 
Mhombra OowH in the Crystal Falaoe, 
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THIRD DIVISION. 
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"EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICR" 

In this division of the work we give a series of drawings selected and 
reduced with care from the larger works edited by ns, and entitled, 
Modd Designs for Mansions, ViUas, DweUing-houses, and GoUages — 77ie 
Architectural Designer's Guide — and The Ardiitect's and Builder^ s Plan 
Book. As all the examples given in these works were prepared by 
practical men for practical purposes, we trust that those which we here 
select may be suggestive to the student of some practical uses. 

The first series of these examples will comprise plans, elevations, 
sections, and detailed drawings of houses of various classes. They are 
all drawn to scale, and will require no lengthened description. For 
methods of drawing them see the instructions given in our work in this 
series on ArchUect/wral Drawing, 

Plates I., II., and III., are drawings of a mansion or villa residence in 
the Italian style, some of the details of which will be found in pages 59 
and 64 of our Architectv/raly Engineering, and Mechanical Drawing-Book 
in this Series. 

In Plate I. we give the " plans" of the structure, showing the arrange- 
ment of the i«oms^ Fig. 1 is the ground plan, inwhich A is the3y, 
g the breakfast-room, f the drawing, and e the dining-room ; c is the 
kitchen, and a the back ditto ; 6 the wash-house, d the butler's pantry, j 
the closets for hats, &c., i the staircase. The first-floor or chamber plan 
is in fig. 2, where e and m are the principal front bedrooms, J being the 
dressing closet to the room m ; d and i back bedrooms, g being a dress- 
ing room to bedroom d. The bath-room is at A ; ^ is a small bedroom, 
the servants' bedroom being at a and 6 ; A; is a linen closet, entering from 
j ; c the water-closet ; y* the skylight which lights the staircase. In fig. 
3 we give the " cellar," or basement plan : c stairs beneath those at i, ^. 
1 ; 6 the landing, e potato-cellar, a, d, andj^ cdlars for wine, beer, <fec. 

In Plate II. we give in fig. 1, a front elevation ; fig. 2, a side ; and 
in fig. 3, a back elevation of the house. 

In Plate III., in fig. 1, we give a section through the line a 6 in the 
plan, fig. 1, plate I. In fig. 2 an end elevation ; and in fig 3 a plan of 
the roof. 

In Plates IV. to IX. inclusive, we give a set of working drawings of 
a pair of semi-detached villus in the " Elizabethan style." All the plans, 
sections, and elevations are drawn to a scale of ofnA-twdfth of an inch to the 
foot 
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In Plate TV. we give the front elevation of the two houses. 

In Plate Y. the basement and ground plan, of which the latter is to 
the left, and the ibrmer to the right of the cenlre line c D. 

In the basement plan, a a is the kitchen, b h the breakfast room, c e 
cellar, d pantry, g stairs to ground floor, d wine cellar, / wata:-closet> 
h coal cellar, i the larder, and ^' the •scullery. 
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In the ground j^^eut, act is "t^e efcrawihg-room, h h the dining-room, jj 
the library, d the china closet, e the entrance porch, ^ the water-^OE^t^ 
e the stairs to upper ^oor. 

In Plate YI. we give hal^i^ans, of which that to the left of the 
centre line ab Bs the li^lf one pair or duonber i^an ; and th&t to the right 
&e half attic plm. 
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III the chamber plan, aa, bh, tereihefeont bedrooms, ce tlieback bed- 
room, dd dressmg-room to bedroom aa, e wateivcloset^y bath-room. 

In the attic plan, a b are the fi^nt, cd the back bedrooms, e the 
Imeii closet. 

In Plate VII. we give the end elevation. 

In Plate TTII. the transverse -section through the line A B Ux 
Plate v. 

In Plate IX we give the various details of this example, all of vhich 
are drawn to a scale of half inch to thejbot. Fig, 1 shows the " half head 
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of Dormer ;" fig. 2, the " pinnacle ;" fig. 3, " patera in spandril ;" fig. 4, 
the key-stone; fig. 5, the "top of gable;" fig, 6 showe the method of 
ornamenting the " parapet of bay window ;" fig. 7 ia elevation Bf niche. 
For these designs, in Plates I. to IX., we are indebted to the pencil of 
Mr. E. S. Eyland. 

In Plates X., XI., ajid XII., we give drawings of a row of street 
houses, of which the scale is given in Plate XII. 

In Plate X. we give the ground plan, in which a a are the enffance 
lobbies; 6 6, the stairs to chamber floor; c(^ the front sitting-room; dd, 
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tsXie back parlours ; ee, the kitchens ; /, the yard, with 'water-closet and 
r> nh pitn 

In Plate XI. we give the chamber and cellar plans. In the former, 
fig. 1, a a are closets above the front doors; bb the front, and ce the 
loack bedrooms ; d, the servants' bedroom. Id fig. 2, the " cellar 
plan," a a the stairs, entering from ee, fig. 1 ; c<^ place for potatoes; bb, 
"witsli-hoases, Ac. 




In Plate XII. we give, in fig. 1, front elevation of the whole range ; 
in fig. 2, the back elevation of ditto ; and in fig. 3 the scale to which the 
drawings in Plates X., XI., and XTT , are drawn. 

In Plate XIII. we give a side elevation of a tomb, in the Gothic ; 
and in Plate XIV. a side elevation ; and in Plate XV. a front elevation 
of a conservatory, in the Tudor style, both designed by Mr. Eyland. 
The latter b taken from ovir work, — Cojiaervalorieg : their Arrangement 
and ConetmctioTi. 
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The second seriea of selected examples, ■whicli we now propose to 
give, 'will comprise drawings of component parts of houses, and of sepa- 
rate subjects, which may be usefiiL 

In figs. 183 and 184 we give sketches of EUzabethon doorways ; in 
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fig. 185, a sketch of a domestic Gothic window, in the Decorated period ; 
in fig. 186, a sketch of adomestic Gothic doorway; and in fig. 187, of an 
Elizabethui vindow, with plan. 
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In fig. 188 we give a sketch of a window in the ItaliEn style ; and 
in fig. 189, an elevation of a chimney, adapted for construction in brick, 
of which fig. 190 is the phm; fig. 191 is an elevation of a chimney, 
adapted for construction in stone, (f which fig. 192 is the plan. 




Figs. 193 and 194 are sketches of a Gothic htage board. 

In fig. 195 we give an elevation of the pier of a gateway in the Italian 
style; in fig. 196, one in the Gothic, or Tudor ; and in fig. 197, another 
in the Elizabethiui style. 
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In fig. 198 we give a sketch of part of a deeign for a staircase in the 
EUzabetban style; aad in fig. 199, another in the Qotliia 
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Fig. 200 is an elevation of a pilaster, a a, in the Italian style, with 
ornamented frieze, 6. 




a 



fig. 200. 



Fig. 201 is a '^ pinnacle ;" fig. 202, a range of balustrades ; and figs. 
203 to 208, ^^ trusses,*' or brackets, aU in the Italian style. 
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Acantbn?, Grecian, 82, 83. 

Alhambra, the^ 99. 

Arch, Roman, 86 ; "Horse-shoe," 97. 

Arobitectare, history and illnstration of its 
styles, 59 ; definitions of, 59 ; Assyrian, 
61 ; Egyptian, 65 ; Indian, 67 ; Chinese, 
68 ; Grecian orders of, 70 ; Roman, 84 ; 
Romanesque, or Byzantine-Lombardic, 
87; Gothic, 92 ; the "Renaissance," 97. 

Assyrian architecture, 61. 

Balustrade, open, or perforated parapet, 11. 

Barge- board, Gothic, sketches of, 119. 

Brackets, Italian, 122. 

Bulls, colossal human-headed, 63. 

Bury, Mr. Talbot, on Grecian architecture, 

69. 
Buttres!!, early English, 96 ; decorated, 96 ; 

perpendicular, 96. 
Byzantine-Iiombardic architecture, 87. 

Capitals, bull, in Assyrian architecture, 64 ; 

Egyptian, 66 ; Doric, 73 ; Ionic, 75 ; 

Corinthian, 78. 
Carpet, designs for, 58. 
Carpets and oil-cloths, arrangement of 

figures used in, 16. 
Chimneys, elevations of, and plans, 118. 
Chinese architecture, 68. 
Climate, influence of, upon the architecture 

of a country, 60. 
Circle, ornaments to fill up, 36. 
Circles, specimens of use o^ 18 — 20 ; and 

lines, combination of, 21. 
Circular lines, use o^ 18 ; and straight, 

combination of, 21. 
Coleridge's definition of architecture, 60. 
Columniation, Grecian, 79. 
Conservatory, side elevation of, 114 ; front 

elevation, 115. 
Corinthian order, 78 ; proportions of, 78. 
Curved lines, use of^ 18 ; specimens o^ 

26—28 ; ornaments formed by, 29, 30. 

"Decorated" mouldings, 92. 
Decoration, " conventional " sdhool of, 88 ; 
"natural" school of, 38. 



Diamond, ornament to fill up, 36. 

"Diaper" pattern, 12. 

Doorways, Elizabethan, 115 ; domestic 

Gothic, 116. 
Doric order, the, 70 ; proportions of, 74. 
Dyce, Mr., on the adaptation of ornament 

to various purposes, 46. 

Egyptian architecture, 65. 

Elizabethan architecture, 99 ; doorways, 
115 ; windows, with plan, 117 ; pier of 
a gateway, 120 ; staircase, 120. 

English, Early, mouldings, 91 ; Gothic, 93 ; 
principles of, 94. 

Erectheum, the, 77. ^ 

Fergusson, Mr. James, definition of archi- 
tecture, 59 ; on Assyrian architecture, 
62 ; on Egyptian architecture, 65, 66 ; 
on the Doric order, 71. 

"Fluted scroll," part of, 31. 

" Fret-," specimens of, 23—25. 

Frieze, Italian ornamented, 121. 

Gkurbett, Mr., definition of architecture, 

60 ; on the Doric order, 70. 
Garment fabrics, designs for, 55. 
Gateway, elevation of pier of, in Italian 

style, 119 ; Gothic, 119 ; Elizabethan, 

120. 
Gothic cross, in the "decorated style," 31 ; 

architecture, 91 ; tomb, 114 ; window, 

185 ; doorway, 116 ; barge board, 119 ; 

pier of a gateway, 119 ; staircase, 120. 
Grecian architecture, 69 ; orders, the, 70. 

Hangings, paper and other, designs for, 57. 
Hexigon combined with lozenge and equi« 

lateral triangle, 14. 
Hexagons, combination of, 13. 
"Honeysuckle ornament," Gredan, 28, 29, 

82. 
Humphrys, Mr., on Gbthic architecture, 

94 ; on the "Renaissance," 98. 

Indian architecture, 67. . 
Intercolnmniation, Grecian, 81. 
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Ionic order, 76 ; proportions of, 76. 

Italian window^ 118 ; pier of a gateway, 
119 ; pilaster^ with ornamented frieze, 
121 ; ** pinnade," 121 ; range of balas- 
trades, 121 ; *' trusses/* or brackets, 122. 

Jones, Mr. Owen, on combination of lines, 
87; on '^conyentionalising" in decora- 
tion, 38. 

Layard, Ansten, LL.D., on Assyrian archi- 
tecture, 63. 

Leeds, Mr. W. H., definition of architec- 
ture, 59 ; on the Doric order, 71 ; on the 
Ionic order, 75 ; on Corinthian capital, 
78. 

lines, combinations o^ Mr. Owen Jones's 
directions for, 37. 

'* Lozenge ** or diamond ahape^ 10, 12. 

MansioD, plans of a, 102 ; front and back 
elevations, 103 ; sections, 104 ; end 
eleyation, 104; plan of roof, 104. 

Minerva PoUias, temple of, 76. 

"Mouldings," Grecian, 83 ; Early English, 
91 ; '* decorated," 92 ; perpendicular, 92. 

Oblong or rhomboid, ornament adapted for, 

36. 
Octagon, specimen of use of, 15. 
Orders, the Grecian, 70. 

Parallelograms, arrangement o^ 9* 

Parthenon, the, 74. 

Perpendicular mouldings, 92. 

Pilaster, Italian, elevation o^ 121. 

Pilasters, Grecian, 79. 

Pillars, Egyptian, 66 ; Doric, 72 ; in the 

Alhambra, 99. 
Pointed architecture, 91. 

fiedgrave, Mr., on the two schools of orna- 
mentation, 40 ; on the adaptation of 
ornament to various purposes, 46 ; on 
designs for garment fetbrics, 55 ; on de- 
signs for paper and other hangings, 57 ; 
on designs for carpets, 58 ; on Bjzantine 
architecture, 89. 

** Renaissance" style of architecture^ 97. 

Eoman architecture, 84. 



Romanesque architecture, 87. 

Ruskin, Mr., on the ''natural*' school of 
ornamentation, 45 ; on the influence of 
climate upon the ardiitecture of a country, 
60 ; on Bjzantine architecture, 89 ; on 
English Gothic architecture, 94. 

Saracenic or Arabian architecture, 99. 

Saxon architecture, 93. 

Scrolls, examples of, 32 — 35. 

Square, plac^ diagonally, 10 ; ornaments 
to fill up, 36. 

Squares, arrangement o^ 9 ; and oblongs^ 
arranged as tiles, 11 ; combination o^ 
with rhomboids, 16 ; intersecting, com- 
bined with lozenges, 22 ; and oblongs, 
combination of 22. 

St. Mark's, at Venice, Ruskin's descripiion 
0^ 89. 

Staircase, Elizabethan, 120 ; Gothic, 120. . 

Straight lines, use of, 9 ; and circular, 
combination of, 23. 

Street, row o^ ground plan o^ 111 ; cham- 
ber and cellar plan, 112 ; front and back 
elevation, 113. 

Textile fiibrics, examples of omamentafciofi 
for, 38—57. 

Tomb, Gt)thic, side elevation oi. Hi, 

Transition style of architecture, 93. 

Triangles, two equilateral, construction of, 
13 ; equilateral, ornamentation formed 
by, 21 ; ornament to fill up, 36. 

<* Trusses," Italian, 122. 

Villas, pair of semi-detached, front elevation 
of^ 105 ; basement and ground plan, 106 ; 
half-plans, 107 ; end elevation, 108 ; 
transverse section, 109 ; various details, 
110. 

Wallis, Mr. Gborge, on the ''oonventional" 
idea in decoration, 38. 

Whewell, Dr., on the technical character- 
istics of the Romanesque architecture, 88. 

Window, domestic Gothic, 116 ; Blis^ 
bethan, with plan, 117 ; Italian, 118. 

Wyatt, Mr. Digby, on the principles whidi 
should determine form in the deoorative 
arts, 48. 
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Condensed firom Noah Webster's large Work, with numerous Synonyms, 
carefully discriminated, by Chauncey A. Goodrich, D.D., Profeesor in 
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graphical Names ; Phrases and Quotations from the Ancient and Modem 
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Messrs. Ward and Lock having met with distinguished success in the intro- 
duction of their Small Edition of Webster's Dictionary, have been induced 
to supply a want long felt in this country, and can now offer a really good and 
useful English Dictionary, at a price within the reach of every Family and 
every Student. 

The present Volume, while adapted to all the purposes of a medium-sized English Dic- 
tionary, has a specific end and object. It has been framed expressly for the benefit of those 
who are cultivating English Compositioh on a broad scale ; who are desirous to gain an 
exact knowledge of our language, and a ready command of ito varied forms of expression. 
Thousands in our higher seats of learning, and among those who devote their time 
to self-improvement in the intervals of active life, and many who are called to the 
habitual use of the pen in correspondence or otherwise, have felt the want of such a 
volume — ^moderate in price and easy to be handled — which might lie constantly before 



them while they are engaged in the business of composition. How hr the present work 
will supply this want^ may be seen from the following brief statement of the prineiples on 
which it hjEus been framed : — 

I. The Vocabulary has been pmned of obsolete and useless words, which serre only 
to encumber the pages and enhance the price of such a volume ; while the great body of 
the language in actual use has been carefully retained, and many hundreds of new words 
added in various departments of Science, Literature, and Art. 

II. The space thus gained is devoted to the DffimtwM, In this respect, the larger 
form of Webster^s DioriONART his sto)d unrivalled in the public estimation ; and tiie 
attempt is here made to carry the exactness of Webster's Definitions into a Condensed 
Dictionary, on a scale never before known in a volume of this size. The most important 
words are to a great extent de6ned, not by a mere array of synonyms, but in short de- 
scriptive serUenceM or claiisesy after the manner of the larger works, designed to fix and 
ascertain the meaning in clear and precise terms. 

in. To words thus defined, Synonymous term?i are added in some thousands of cases. 
This was a leading feature in the Large Edition of Webster, and is now introduced for 
the first time into a work of this size. The object is, after giving a clear conception of the 
peculiar import of a word, to bring others into view which have the same general sig- 
nification ; thus opening a wide range to a writer for selecting the most appropriate terms, 
and aiding him to acquire a varied and expressive diction. 

IV. Synonymous words are carefully discriminated in numerous instances. This 
feature was first introduced into a general Dictionary by Barolat, though in a very 
imperfect manner. Dr. Webster, in many cases, made discriminations of this kind with 
uncommon felicity in his large work ; and the same plan is here carried out and applied 
to many hundreds of the most important words in our language. The distinctive mean- 
ing of each is clearly drawn out ; a comparison is made between them, showing the points 
of difference ; and in most cases, brief illustrations are added, which are useful and ap- 
propriate when connected with a previous discrimination, but commonly futile or decep- 
tive without it. 

y. Great care has been bestowed on the Pronunciation, Distinguished OrthoSpists, 
both in England and America, have been consulted on doubtful points ; and statements 
will be found in the remarks on this subject, throwing light (it is believed) on some qaes- 
tions which have often been the subjects of debate. 

VI. The Orthography, in disputed cases, has usually been doubly rendered in every 
instance ; the form preferred has been sanctioned by distinguished English grammarians 
and Orthoepists, such as Lowth, Walker, Ferry, &c. The sole object has been to moun- 
tain and carry out the acknowledged analogies of our language. With both forms thus 
before him, every one will decide for himself which to adopt. 

VII. An Appendix is added, containing — 

1. Walker's Eet to the Pronunciation of Classical and Scripture Proper Names^ 
revised and improved. 

2. A Vocabulary of Modem Geographical Names, prepared expressly for this work by 
Joseph Thomas, M.D., whose distinguished success as editor of our most valuible 
Pronouncing Gazetteer, gives the best possible pledge of accuracy in this most difficult 
department of literary effort. 

3. Tables, giving a full account of the abbreviations used in writing and printing. 

4. A collection of Latin, French, and Italian words, and phrases of frequent oocor* 
rence, with translations. 

5. An account of the principal Deities and Heroes of Antiquity. 



N.B.— For Speeimea page of Typo^aphy, see next page. 
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€0-AG'u-LaT£, t. t To curdle ; to concrete ; to 
change from a fluid to a thick or fixed state ; v. i. 
to turn from a fluid to a concrete state. 

€0-AG-u-La'TION, n. The act or process of curd- 
ling ; concretion ; the body formed by coag^ilating. 

€0-AO'n-LA-TIV£, a. Having power to coagulate. 

€0-AG'C-La-TOR, n. That which causes to curdle. 

£!O-AG'0-LUM, n. Runnet ; that which causes co- 
i^ulation ; a coagulated mass. 

CoAL, n. Wood charred ; a solid combustible sub- 
stance used for fuel, found embedded in the earth. 

€oAL, V. L To bum to charcoal ; v. 1 to get or 
take in coal ; as, the steamer stopped to coaL 

CoAL'EK-Y, n. A place where coid is dug. 

€0-A-LesC£' (ko-a-16ssO, v. i. To unite ; to grow 
together. 

€0-A-Les'C ENCE, n. The act of uniting ; union. 

€0-A-LftS'CENT, o. Joined; united. 

€oAL'-FIELD, n. A bed of fossil coal. 

€oAL'ING, n. The act of taking in coaL 

CO-A-LrTION (-lish'un), n. Union in a body or 
mass ; union of persons, parties, or statea — Stm. 
Confederacy; alliance; league; combination. 

CoAL'-MfiAS'URE, n. A measure for coals ; coal 
fneasureA, beds of coaL [the earth. 

■CoAL'-MiNE, 7k A mine where coal is taken from 

€oAL'-PlT, n. A pit where coal is dug. In the 
United States^ a place where charcoal is made. 

CoAL'Y, a. FuU of coal ; like coaL 

€oAM'INGS, n. pL In ahipSt the raised borders 
or edges of the hatche& 

CO-XRCT'aTE, a. Pressed together. 

COARSE, a. Not fine; not refined; inelegant; 
mean. — Stn. Gross ; rude ; rough ; unpolished. 

CoARSE'LY, od. In a coarse manner ; roughly ; 
rudely. [ness; largenes& 

CoARSE'NESS, ffi. Grossness; rudeness; rough- 

COAST, n. Edge or border of land next to the 
sea; sea-shore; limit or border of a country 
IScrip.l. [shore. 

COAST. V. t ori. To sail along or near to the 

COAST ER, n, A person or yessel that sails along 
a coast trading from port to port 

COAST'ING, a. Sailing along the coast ; n. a sail- 
ing near land, or from port to port in the same 
state. 

COAT (19), n. A man*s upper garment ; a covering 
or layer; the covering or mr of a beast, &c. ; petti- 
coat ; a tunic of the eye ; that on which ensigns 
armorial are portrayed, usually called a coat of 
arm& Coat of maily a kind of shirt, consisting 
_of a net-work of iron rings. 

CoAT, V. t To cover with a coat or layer. 

COAT-EE', n. A coat with short flaps. 

CO AT'ING, n, A covering ; cloth for coats. 

COAX, V. t To lead on by kind treatment — Stk. 
To wheedle ; flatter ; appease ; persuade ; entice. 

COAX'ER, n. One who entices by flattery; a 
wheedler. 

COB, n. Literally^ head ; hence, a rounded mass, 
as in eobble-Btone, co&-ooal, &c. ; a thick, strong 
pony. In America, a spike of maize. 

Co'B^lLT (kolwlt), n. A mineral of a reddish- 
gray color, used to give a blue color to glass, en- 
amels, porcelain, Ac 

CO-B-^LT'IC, 0. Pertoining to cobalt 

COB'BLE, n. A boat used in the herring fishery. 

COB'BLB, > n. A roundish stone ; a peb- 

C5B'BLE-^T5NE,f ble. 

COB'BLE, V. L To mend coarsely or clumsily ; to 
make or do bunglingly. 

COB'BLER, n. A mender of shoes ; a bungler. 

CdB'WEB, n, A spider's web; a trap; a. slight; 
flimc^. 

COC-aGNE' (kok-SneO, n. An imaginary country 
of idleness^ luxury, and delight Hence, applied 
to London and its suburbs. [benriea. 

COC-CiF'ER-OUS (kok-sITer-ns), a. Producing 

COCH'I-NfiAL, n. A substance compoaed of dried 
insects, used in dyeing scarlet 



€5€H'LE-A-RY,! /vxvi^\ J * Li^^e a screw ; 

COCH'LE-ATE, f ^*®* *®"^' "i spiral 

C6CK, V. L To set upright; to strut; to set the 
cock of a gun ; to gather hay into conical heaps. 

COCK, n. The male of birds and fowls ; a spout 
or instrument for discharging fluids ; the ham- 
mer or part of a g^n-lock which strikes fire ; a 
pile of hay ; a small boat ; a projection ; a leader. 

COCK-aDE', n. A ribbon, or knot of ribbon, or 
something similar, to be worn on the hat 

COCK'A-TRiCE, n. A kind of serpent imagined 
to proceed fh)m a cock's egg. 

COCK'-BOAT, n. A small boat 

COCK'-CHaF-ER, n. The dorr-beetle. 

C6CK'-CR0W-1NG, n. The time of the crowing 
of cocks in the morning ; early mom. 

COCKIER, V. L To fondle; to caress; to pamper. 

C6CK'ER-EL, n. A young cock. 

COCK-ER-ING, n. Indulgence. [tom-house. 

COCK'ET, n. A ticket or warrant from the cus- 

COCK'-FlGHT, 1 , ^.^. ( n. A contest of 

COCK'-FIGHT-ING,j ^""^'^ "[ oocka 

COCK'-HORSE, a. On horseback; triumphing. 

COCK'LE (kSk^'kl), fi. A genus of shell, or shell- 
fish ; corn-rose. [to shrink. 

COCK'LE, V. t or i. To contract into wrinkles; 

COCK'LE-STAIRS, n. pi Winding or spiral 

C5CK'-L5FT, n. A room over the garret [stairs. 

COCK'NEY (kBk'ny), n. ; pi COoiTneys. A na- 
tive of London ; a. pertaining to or resembling a 
cockney. [cockney. 

C5CK'NEY-ISM, n. Dialect or manners of a 

COCK'PIT, n. A place where cocks fight ; a room 
in a ship under the lower gun-deck. 

COCK'ROACH, n. A troublesome insect, the Blat- 
ta, infesting houses. [cock ; a plant 

COCICS'COMB (kSx^kome), n. The comb of a 

COCK'SWAIN (in familiar speech contracted into 
kSk'sn), n. The steersman of a boat, having 
command in the absence of an officer. 

Co'COA (k6^d), n. The chocolate-tree ; the nut 
of this tree ; a decoction fh)m a preparation of 
the nut [The more proper spelling would be ca- 
cao.} 

C0'CoA-N6T, n. The nut or frait of a Und of 
palm-tree inclosed in a fibrous husk. 

CO-COON', n. The silken baU in which the silk- 
worm involves itself; the like ball or case formed 
by certain other insects. [silk-worms. 

€0-€OON'ER-Y, n. A building or apartment for 

COC'TILE, a. Made by baking, as a brick. 

COC'TION, n. A boiUng; a digestion. 

COD, n. A sea-fish of the genus Oadus; a bag; 
envelope, or case of seeda 

COD'DLE,? V. L To caudle ; hence, to make 

COD'LE, f much ot digest of lawa 

CODE, n. A book of the dvil law ; a collection or 

CO'DEX, n. ;pl CO'iu-ofs. [L.] A manuscript ; a 
book ; a code. 

C5D'6ER, n. A rustic ; a down ; a miserly man. 

COD'I-CIL, n. A supplement to a will. 

CO-DI-FI-C A'TION, n. The act or process of re- 
ducing laws to a system. 

CO'DI-FY, V. L To reduce to a code. 

COD -LINE, n. A line for taking codfish. 

COD'UNG, n. A young cod. 

CO-ftF'FI-CA-CY, n. Joint efficacy or power. 

CO-EF-Fi*CIEN-CY (-fish'en-sy), n. Jofait opei^ 
ation. [gether. 

CO-EF-FI^CIENT (-flsh'ent), a. Operating to- 

CO-EF-FI''GIENT, n. That which is connected 
with something else in producing an effect; in 
algebra^ a number or letter prefix^ as a multiple 
to another letter or quantity. 

C(E'LI-AC,l a. Pertaining to the belly or to the 

CB'LI-AC, J intestinal canal. 

CO-I^MP^ION, n. A purchasing of the whole. 

CO-E'QUAL, a. Equal with another. [another. 

CO-E-QU-^Ll-TY (-kw«re-ty), n. Equality vith 

CO-fi'QUAL-LY, ad. Wjth Joint equality. 
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WARD AND 10CK>8 EDUCATIONA L WORKS. 

TWENTY-FIFTH THOUSAND. 

WEBSTER'S POCKET PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY OF 

THE ENGLISH LANOUAOB. Condeniied trom the Orlfftnal Dlctionarj by Noah WntnM, 
LL.D. With Accented Voeabnlarfei of ClasBieal, Scriptural, and Modem Geofftapbleal Names. 
Rerised Edition, by Willum O. WrarraE, son of NoHh Webater. Royal I6mo, doth, 2a. 6d.; 
ditto, roan, St.; ditto, cloth. Is. 6d.; ditto, Cloth B«Mii*«i», la. 

••* WARD AND LOOK'S is the onlj ge&nine SHILLING EDITION of WBBSTSB'B DICTIONABT 
of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

THIRTIETH THOUSAND!! 

THE ILLUSTRATED WEBSTER SPELLING BOOK. 

Demy Svo, embelliihed with upwards of 2S0 splendid EntrraTings, by Gilbrrt, Hartkt, Dalsikl, and 
other eminent Artists. 188 pp., new and accented type, upon the principle of** Webster's Die- 
tionary of the English Language," cloth, gilt lettwed. Is. ; ditto, coloured, extra dotii, gilt 
edges, 2b. 

Just Ready, 
A NEW XLLUSTRATBD READING BOOK FOB THE TOVNa 

THE ILLUSTRATED WEBSTER READER. 

SERIES I. Containing Two Hundred Lessons on genial subjects, suited to the eapadty of Toong 
Learners, with Explanatory Introduction, on the plan of Noah Wxbbtbk, the Lexieographer. 
Embellished with numerous flrst-rate Engrayings flrom designs by eminent Enj^Ush and Fonign 
ArtiBts. Demy Sro, 160 pp., cloth, gilt back and sides. Is. 6d. 

Just Ready, 

THE ROYAL PICTURE ALPHABET 

Of Humour, and Droll Moral Tales; or, Words and their Meanings Illustrated. Imperial ISmo, 
beautiftUlT illustrated with 21 Page Engravings by LuKi Lnfifxiu Coloured letters and 
wrapper m two colours, Is. Coloured plates, 2s. 

New Edition, Just Ready, 

A PRACTICAL DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH SYNONYIWS, 

Alphabetteally arranged, by D. L. MAOKXvnx. Royal 16mo, 210 pp., doth gUt^ 9s.; dittos 
dittos roan gitt, 2iL 6d. 

Third Edition, Rerised. 

THC ILLUSTRATED DRAWING BOOK. 

Comprising a«|kiptote Introduction to Drawing and Perspectiye; with Instructions for EtehlBff on 
CopiMr ot Steel, &c &c. By Robsst Scott Burit. Illustrated with above 800 Sutdects tot 
Study In every branch of Art. Demy Svo , doth, 2k 

Seoond Edition, Revised by the Author. 

THE ILLUSTRATED ARCHITECTURAL, ENGINEERING, 

AND MECHANICAL DRAWING BOOK. By Robsm Soon Bunv. With SOO BagraTln«a. 
Demy Svo, doth, 2b. 

Second Edition, Revised by the Author. 

THE STEAM-ENGINE: 

ITS HISTORY AND MECHANISM. 
Bdng Descriptions and Illustrations of the Stationary, Locomotive, and Marine Engine. By Boao* 
Scott Burv. Demy Svo, 200 pp., cloth, 2s. 

Just Ready, New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 

LANKTREE'S SYNOPSIS OF ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 

With a Chronological Table of Important Events in Roman History, fhim the Founding of the G^y tar 
Romulus to the Fall of Home. ISmo, carefully illustrated with numerous Engravings. Tltiw 
and Frontispiece by Thomas D. Soott. Cloth, 2s.; ditto, ditto, ditto, roan, 2s. 6d. 

Now Ready, New Edition of *" Pickering's VirgiL" 

VIRGILII OPERA, ALDINE EDITION. 

845 pp., fcap. Svo, careftilly printed, doth gilt, 28. Od. 
Third and Revised Edition. 

MECHANICS AND MECHANISM. 

By RoBBBT Soott Bubh. With about 260 IHustrations. Demy Svo, doth, 28. 

Just ready, cloth gilt. 

ORNAMENTAL AND ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN. 

By BoBEBT Scott Bubv, Author of " The Illustrated Drawing Book," &c. &c., with neaiiy 800 
Engravings of Int^or and Exterior Decorations for Churches, Houses, &c &c.. demy Svo. 
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ILLUSTRATED EDUCATIONAL WORKS 

PUBLISHED BY 

WARD & LOCK, 158, FLEET STREET. 



Third Edition, Revised. 

THE ILLUSTRATED DRAWINa BOOK. 

Comprising a complete Introduction to Drawing and Perspective ; with Instructions for Etching on 
Copper or Steel, &c. &c. By Robert Scott Burn. Illustrated with above 300 Subjects for 
Study in every branch of Art. Demy 8vo, cloth, 2s. 

*«* This extremely popular and ustfUl " Drawing Book" has been thoroughly revised by the Author, and 
many new lUustrationB are added, thus rendering the Vliird jKditlon tiie most perfect Handbook of 
Drawinic for Schools and Students. 

" This is one of those cheap and useful publications lately issued by Wakd and Lock. It is what it professes 
to be— an elementary book, in which the rules laid down are simple and few, and the drawings to be copied 
and studied are easily delineated and illustrative of Arst principles."— ^to6e. 

** Vf% coald point to a work selling for twelve shillings not half so complete, nor containiag half the number 
of illustrations. Perhaps of all the books for which the public are indebted to Messrs. Wasd and Lock, 
this one will be found most extensively and practically useful. It is the completest thing of the kind which 
has ever appeared." — Taifs Magazine. 

** This is a very capital Instruction Book, embodying a complete course of Lessons in Drawing, from the 
first Elements of Outline Sketching up to the most elaborate rules of the Art."— ^ri^ol Jfaxury. 



Just ready, Second EditioUf Revised by the Author. 

THE ILLUSTRATED ARCHITECTURALi ENGINEERINBi 

AND MECHANICAL DRAWING BOOK. 

By Robert Scoit Burn. "With 300 Engravings. Demy 8vo, doth, 2s. 
** This Book should be given to every youth, for amusement as well as for instruction." — TtmnUm JoumaL 



Third and Revised Edition. 

MECHANICS AND MECHANISM. 

By Robert Scott Burn. With about 250 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, 2s. 

*' One of the best-considered and most jndiciously-illustrated elementary treatises on Mechanics and 
Mechanism which we have met with. The illustrations, diagrams, and explanations are skilfully introduced, 
and happily apposite— numerous and beautifully executed. As a handbook for the Instruction of youth, it 
would be difficult to surpass iV—JJerby Mercury. 



Second Edition, Revised by the Author. 

THE STEAM ENOINE ; 

ITS HISTORY AND MECHANISM. 

Being Descriptions and IlluBtratiOns of the Stationary, Locomotive, and Marine Engine. By 

Robert Scott Burn. Demy 8vo, 200 pp., cloth, 8s. 

■ar A most perfect compendium of everything appertaining to the Steam Engine. Mr. Burx ti-eats his subjects 
in a thoroughly practical and popular manner, so that he who runs may read, and also understand. 

"Mr. BuRK's History of the Steam Engine treats an interesting subject in an admirably intelligible manner, 
and is Illustrated by some excellent Diagrams. This is a book for the general reader, and deserves a wide 
circulation."— Xeoder. 



Third Edition, Revised. 

THE ILLUSTRATED PRACTICAL REOMETRY. 

■ 

Edited by Robert Scott Burn, Editor of the ** Illustrated Drawing Book.** Demy 8vo, Cloth, 28. 

^ Snited to the yonthfiil mind, and calculated to assist Instructors filled as it Is with really good Diagrams 

and Drawings elucidatory of the text.**— <7/o6e. 



WARD & LOOK, 158, FLEET STREET^ AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 



WABD AND LOOK'S ILLUSTSA-IED EDUOAIIONAL WOSKS, 
SUITABLE FOR SCHOOL PRIZES AND GIFT BOOKS. 



HOMER'S ILIAB. 

Translated into English Verse by Alexander Pope. A New Edition, with Notes, Ulostratiou, 
and Introdaction, by the Key. Thbodou Alois Bucklet, M.A. Crown 8to, two vola.« 
cloth gilt, 7s. 

gS* This edition of Hoxkr's nud contahiB the claarieal oorapotittons ot Flaxiuji; beaatiftilly- drawn tj 
J. D. Scott, and engrared in the most careful manner by J. L. Williams. 

" UnlTenall J acknowledged to be by Hur the best and cheapest Ulostrated edition of * Boiub*s lUad.' It Is 
admirably adapted for School Prizes." 

« The most notable new edition is Popk's Homks, with Flaxkan's deslffna^ and a variety of othar Ulnstra. 
tions; explanatory notes, with * parallel passages,' by the editor, Mr. Bdcklbt; and an intrDdnetlon whldl 
gives a Jndicions estimate of Pope, and entors sensibly into the question of whetlier there ever was sneh a man 
as Hoana."— ^ectator. 

** We are glad to see the projectors of the 'National Illnstrated Library* enriching tlieir sariea with sodh 
books as this. It is very nicely printed; the reduced designs from FLAXaiAzr are always graeeftal, cmm when 
in their minateness the expression of the oriifinal is oceasionally lost; and the editorship is aoholarly and 
snlBcient. On the marreUoos cheapness of such tolnmes at 3s, 6d. a pieooi we need not say « wad."— 

** It also contains eighty-nine illnstrations of the epic action, copied from the celebrated series of deslgiis 
by Flaxxav. The moderate price of this book, combined with its great beauty, renders tt ona of fha aiMt 
interesting productions of the cheap press recently issued in this conntiy ."—O&Mrver. 

New Edition in the Press. 

HOMER'S OOYSSEYi 

(uniform with the above.) 

With FlaxicA2I*s ninstrations, &c Edited by the Bev. Theodore Alois Buckljet. Crown Svo, 

doth gUt, 3s. 6d. 



New Edition, in the Press. 

THE WALDENSES, THE ISRAEL OF THE ALPS; 

THEIR PERSECUTIONS AND THEIR TRIUMPHS. From the French of the Ber. 
Dr. AiiExis MusTON ; edited by William Haelitt. Illnstrated with nnmerons engnriiigs, 
crown 8vo, cloth, gUt, 8s. 6d. 

** The History of the Vaudols is one of those striking episodes in the history of mankind whiefa cinaot he 
written too often, nor studied from too many points of yiew.**—Athen€ntm. 

" The volume is neatly printed, and illustrated with numerous and excellent engravings. Such of our 
readers as may wish to possess a good book on ttiis soldeet win do well to procure * The Israel of the Alps.' "-« 
British Quarterly Review. 

** * The Israel of th9 Alps * is translated firom the French by William Hazutt, and contains a spirited and 
weU-diffested history of that persecuted and primitive race of Christians known by the name of Yallnnws. 
Waldenses, or Vaudois. The illustrations are skOftdly executed and strikingly approprii^.**— J^rftaiuija. 

** The volume translated by Mr. Hazlttt (which is boautiftilly illustrated) commences with the eaxilest 
known history of the Waldenses, describes the whole of their persecutions, and Anally shows tbelr ^presHfe 
condition in these peacefial times when martyrdoms are repmn^ant to the spirit of the age. The book will be 
read with deep interest, and sincere sympathy and admiration will be felt for a simpleJiearted peojkle who 
have through successive centnxies braved everything in defence of a pure and holy &ith.'*-n<8laa|^brtf 
jfercar y. — _™-^ 

A WOMAN'S JOURNEY ROUND THE WORLD. 



1 



By Vff^t^rn^ Ida Pfeifibb. Un^rfdged, ftom the Qerman at Ida Pfbinsb. With TwelTa 

Page Engravings in Colours. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, Ss. 6d. I 

The most delightftil Book of Travels ever written. Madame Pfsipfes ia never dull, and tha seader Is 
hurried forward, completely fudnated by her powerfhl descriptions. 
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WABD AND LOOK'S ILLUSTRATED BDUOATIONAL WORKS, 



VISIT TO THE HOLY LAND| EQYPT, AND ITALY. 

Bj Bfadame Ida Pfsiffer. Uniform with a "Woman's Joumej Round the World,** and 
" Visit to Iceland." Tinted engravings, crown 8yo, doth gilt, Ss. 8d. 

J0^ It is difficult to say which is the most attractiTe of Madame PFEnms's booksi— they are all so goody- 
bat many will prefer ** The Holj Land." 

'* To those of our readers who hare already pemsed the former yolames of Madame PFSiTFKa's travels, it is 
unnecessary to recommend this volome. It is distinguished by the usual characteristics of the authoress, 
being a faithftd description of what she actoally saw and passed through, and ii^ therefor^ well deserving 
perusal."— ira}fM)«Atre Independent. 

** YThen Madame Pran-vxs has passed away fl*om this earth whose wonders she has explored with such a 
grand, enthusiasm, her life story will be a noble epic, reflecting honour upon the female mhid, and forming a 
conspicuous chapter In the romance of travel in the nineteenth century. The e^tion of the book on our table 
is adorned with nicely tinted engravings, and in every respect it is a companion to the handsome series of 
this lady's works issued by the same ent^rising publishers."— jrot^mi^Aafn Journal, 

VISIT TO ICELAND AND THE SCANDINAVIAN NORTH. 

By Madame Ida Pfeiffeb. Companion Volume to ** A Woman's Joumev Round the Woiid." 
With Twelve Page Engravings, printed in Colours. Crown 8yo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

** The volume is printed uniformly with 'A Woman's Journey Round the World,' and is highly creditable to 
the translator, the illustrator, and the printer." — Olobe. 

" Shrewd, observant, with great powers of generalisation, indomitable courage and perseverance, and, above 
all, a firm confidence in ttie ever-preseat mercies of a protecting Providence, Madame Pfeiffeh has travelled 
the temperate, the torrid, and the frigid zones, not only to her own profit, but to the enlargement of the range 
of human knowledge. The translation before us has been carefhlly made, and the numerous notes by ^e 
editor add much to its value. This edition is further marked by a translation of an * Essay,' by M. BBHOMAHir . 
on Icelandic Poetry, and a sketch of Icelandic History. Translations of ' Voluspa,' from the Icelandic, and of 
Sohzllbe's ballad, 'The Dtver,' aid the completeness of the worln"— Morning Advertiser. 

« The translation now offered of this ' Visit to Iceland ' will be a great acquisition to the traveller. 
Several tinted en^n'avings of more than common merit illustrate the work, which is furthor enhanced by the 
addition of useful exj^anatory notes, and an essay on Icelandic poetry, with some sketdies of Icelandic 
history."— ettofttf. • 

^ This volume supplies a large amount of interesting and valuable information, respecting a country 
abounding in natural curiosities and exhibiting some of the chief wonders of the creative power of God.**— 
Wesl ey Banner, 

OEMS FROM ENOLISH AND AMERICAN POETS; 

Being Selections from the best Authors of both Countries, with an Introductory Essay. Boyal 

16mo, cloth, gilt edges, 5s. ; morocco elegant, gilt edges, 9s. 

" * Gems from English and American Poets' is a welUmade selection from the best writers— made for the 
most part by the compiler, and not copied from otiier compilations. It is tastefully done; and is what is called 
a ' companion' to all lovers of poetry. The selections are chosen from the elder and later masters of song, in 
almost equal proportions; and we have been struck, in the perusal, at the kindred spirit breaking firom the 
Muse at these two distant periods. Moreover, the rrader has every reason to depend upon a taste so pure and 
delicate as that of the compiler."— £onJoi» Quarterly Review. 



New Edition. Just ready. 
NEW FliilNCH AND ENGLISH POCKET DICTIONABT. 



BLANC'S NOUVEAU DICTIONNAIRE ANOLAIS-FRAN^AIS 

ET FRANpAIS-ANGLAIS. 

984 pp., clear type, roan, - - - 3s. 6d. 

*«* This is the latest compiled Pocket Dictionary of the French language, and is therefore the best for Stndente 

and Tourists. 



MAYOR'S ENOLISH SPELLINQ BOOK. 

AccompHiiled by a Progressive Series of Easy and Familiar Lessons, intended as an Introduction to 
the Heading and 1|ii11iu^' " '^ ■ TTiiujj ill Tiiii(iiiii( i By William Mayor, LL.D. Numeroua 
Illustrations. Fcap. gy ■ ^avm^j^doth, Is. 
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